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DEDICATION 


To the Fathers and the Mothers 
of the Missionaries 


Through the Providence of our heavenly Father: 


We have not been able to stay in the homeland to 


live near you or for you; 


We have not been able by visible tokens to return your 
unmeasured love, prayers, consecration and encourage- 


ments ; 


But as evidence of our deep appreciation and of our 
sincere love, we, the missionaries in India, affectionately 


dedicate this book to you. 


FOREWORD 


Aithough the contents of the book are largely self-explana- 
tory, just a few words are fitting and in place. 

The purpose of the book is not propaganda. Among other 
purposes are these: to supply information; to give glory to God; 
and to share with our coworkers in America as complete a picture 
as possible of the work in India. Through these purposes we 
hope to commemorate fittingly the Semi-Jubilee of the work 
which, under God’s guidance, the Churches in America estab- 
lished in 1900. 

Those materials which are distinctly of our field have found — 
a place in the pages to follow. Those general matters have been 
left out which, though they pertain to our field nevertheless, are 
common to all of India. They can be found in any good book 
on India or on mission work there. 

The book is written by the missionaries in India. Those 
now at work have made their contributions. These have been 
arranged, and to some extent unified to make a complete manu- 
script. 

Special mention may be made of the Glossary with which 
the book closes. In it are included words found throughout the 
chapters which form part of the everyday speech of missionaries 
of the land. In many cases the equivalents of these words in 
the English language do not exist. Therefore readers are di- 
rected to this for an explanation of difficult and anglicized Indian 
words. 

The India missionaries wish to express their gratitude to 
the members of the home constituency who have helped in the 
reading and preparation of the manuscript, charts and maps, and 
to the Board of Publication for their willingness to cooperate 
by publishing the book. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And all that is within me, 
Bless His Holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And forget not all His benefits.” 
—Psalm 103:1, 2. 
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CHAPTER LT 


THE BEGINNINGS 


It is not necessary to tell you what a great privilege it is to 
be present at the semi-jubilee of our Mission in India. I will not 
attempt to describe my feelings as I think back twenty-five years 
when there was nothing here, — not a bungalow, not a village school, 
not a boarding school, not a Leper Home, not a Christian, noth- 
ing. And now? Surely “this is the Lord's doing, and it is marvelous 
in our eyes.” 


Under two headings I desire to classify what I wish to say about 
the subject assigned to me: causes and events leading up to the 
decision of our Conference to begin mission work in India, and the 
arrival of the first missionaries in India and their first years’ activ- 
ities. 

3h 

The General Conference Mennonite Mission in India is the 
visible result of much prayer. Churches, as well as individuals, who 
had a clear vision of the potentialities of our Conference looked up 
to the Lord of the harvest to open the way for an oversea’s mis- 
sion. Until then we had work among the American Indians only. 
Results have conclusively proven that this vision was of divine 
origin. The assertion that only those churches were clamoring for 
a mission outside of the United States that were not in full sym- 
pathy with our work among the American Indians cannot be sub- 
stantiated. On the contrary, it would not be difficult to prove that 
among the most liberal supporters of the Mission among the Amer- 
ican Indians quite a number were nevertheless in favor of expan- 
sion. The desire on the part of these churches and individuals 
became a matter of conversation and later on assumed the form 
of an agitation, primarily in the Northern District Conference and 
to some extent in the Western District Conference. 

Not until the General Conference of 1896 in Alexanderwohl,. 
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Kansas, was the question on the agenda, “Shall the Conference 
undertake an Oversea Mission?” There it received an all-sided 
consideration. That the delegates to that conference were cautious 
is to their credit. It is easy to enter upon some important activity ; 
quite another matter, however, to see to a healthy development of 
it. | 

I was present at that conference and was, because I was 
a missionary candidate, intensely interested in the proceedings. I 
can even now see those veterans, David Goerz, A. B. Shelly, A. S. 
Shelly, Christian Showalter, Christian Krehbiel, Peter Balzer, D. 
Gaeddert, and many others present the pros and cons of such an 
important forward movement. But finally a resolution something 
like this was passed: “Resolved, that the General Conference begin 
a Mission across the sea (tberseeische) when funds and missionaries 
(Krafte) will be available.’ This was the very first important 
official step toward the beginning of mission work in India. It 
was a bold one, but one taken in faith. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference had the universal approval of the churches. Far 
from it. Our church papers contained many articles that tended 
to discourage such who favored an extension of foreign missionary 
activity. J can remember one article in particular, written in a 
most convincing style by one of the church’s foremost men, dis- 
couraging the opening of mission work in India, saying that a Mis- 
sion in India was an expensive undertaking and would entail finan- 
cial responsibilities which our Conference would find difficult to 
shoulder. Among other strong arguments he said that it was easy 
to begin a Mission, quite another thing, however, to continue it. 
He was certainly right in this. This article in particular, I well 
remember, was like a cold shower bath, and I am ready to believe 
that some who had up to this time been favorably inclined to open 
a Mission in India were now, because of this article, hesitant to 
give the project their undivided support. But faith prevailed and 
God eventually removed all serious difficulties. 


The resolution of that 1896 Conference inferentially permitted 
the soliciting of funds for a Mission across the sea; and it was no 
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secret that there were candidates ready to go. How well I remember 
that momentous day when Mr. David Ewert, prominent business 
man of Mountain Lake, Minn., called me into his office and after 
closing the door put a sheet of paper before me. On this were 
the names of churches, societies and individuals pledging themselves 
to pay $400.00 annually for five years toward the support of a 
missionary and his wife. After I had read the paper, Mr. Ewert 
said, “Brother Pete, are you willing to go to India on the strength 
of this pledge?” I thought hard, prayed more and then said, “I 
will”. What correspondence passed between Mr. Ewert and the 
Mission Board, I do not know, but I do know that a few months 
later I received the official call from the Board to go to India. I 
suppose my dear sainted mother knew better than I did what the 
acceptance might involve, and so pressed me to her heart and said, 
“My boy, are you sure that you are in God’s will?” Questionings 
and heartsearchings there were, but falterings never. 

About the same time a similar call was issued to Rev. John 
F. Kroeker by Rev. A. B. Shelly, the secretary of the Mission Board. | 
Mr. Kroeker, I believe, was then a student at Bethel College. His 
home, however, was in Gnadenfeld, S. Russia. Upon the accept- 
tance of this call, Brother Kroeker, who is a few months my junior, 
went to Philadelphia to take a short course in medicine, while I 
entered as a student in the Union Missionary Training Institute 
in Brooklyn. This was in 1899, the year of the terrible famine in 
India. 

Whereas the faith on the part of the Conference of being able 
to carry on mission work in India may be considered a more remote 
cause for the furtherance of the project, there were likewise a num- 
ber of direct causes among which three need mention. 

1. The trip to India of Rev. Geo. Lambert and his graphic report 
upon his return, as to the economic and religious condition of the 
people in the famine stricken areas. 

2. The opening of a Mission in India by the Old Mennonites. 


3. The large contribution of cash and corn by the Mennonites 
of the General Conference. As a representative of our Conference 
and a member of the Emergency Relief Commission, that far-sighted 
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brother, Rev. David Goerz, was sent to India. He sailed on the 
chartered Christian Herald ship to see to the proper distribution of 
the noble gifts of the Mennonites. I was at the pier when he left 
New York. I am not ashamed of the tears shed on that cold 
morning as I waved my farewell to that noble man to whom I owe 
so much for his encouragements and manifold tokens of kindness. 
And let me say it as loud as possible, to him our whole Conference 
is indebted. How gladly would I have been on that ship. 


The Mission Board, inexperienced as it was in mission work 
other than that among the American Indians, gladly accepted the 
late Rev. Ferdinand Hahn’s offer to assist our first missionaries, 
Kroeker and Penner, as much as possible, when once they would 
be in India. Rev. Hahn belonged to the Gossner Mission and was 
located in Purulia. Of some of his advice given to our Mission 
Board even before we left America, neither Bro. Kroeker nor I 
quite approved. One “advice” in particular given to our Board 
was, “Don’t let your men come out married. Let them come alone, 
stay two years, study the language and let them find out whether 
they can stand the climate, and if so, then send out their fiancees.”’ 
Just imagine yourselves in our position. Here we were happy in 
anticipation of a honeymoon trip, then united language study and 
united work and here comes this fatherly advice from this most 
lovable and certainly very efficient ae How we circum- 
vented this advice is a story of its own. 


oa salary was fixed at $400.00 for each family, just about 
one-half what it should have been. I can freely make this state- 
ment, because it can be substantiated. Bro. Kroeker and I were 
in Calcutta where we interviewed Rev. Hahn. Among other matters, 
he inquired minutely about our personal affairs. “How much salary 
are you getting?’ Answer, “$400.00.” “You mean of course, 
$400.00 for each person, i. e., $800.00 for each family”. “Oh no, 
we get $400.00 per family.””’ He was very much astonished and said, 
“TI told your Board that they ought to allow $400.00 for each per- 
son. How can you get along with this much?” We replied that 
we couldn’t get along with this much. We have never suffered, but 
I can well recall the day when our only diet was cooked rice with- 
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out curry and dall. But a laden table does not always spell happi- 
ness. In spite of a small salary, we were happy. Kind friends 
helped us here and there with personal gifts without which we could 
not have remained in India on a salary of $400.00. 

Mrs. Penner and I left home on August 7, 1900, and sailed to 
India by way of Russia where we hoped to awaken some interest 
in the General Conference’s new venture. That this can be called 
almost a failure was due to three reasons. 


1. Our Mennonites in Russia had not learned to give as liber- 
ally for missions as did the Mennonites in America. At least that 
was my impression. | 

2. What funds were given were generally sent by way of Hol- 
land to their missionaries working in Java and Sumatra. 

3. Neither Brother Kroeker nor I could from actual experience 
say anything about missions. It was all theory. Although our 
aim was not fully realized, yet credit must be given to some 
individuals and churches who responded with liberal offerings. 
And be it said also to their credit that in subsequent years some 
Mennonite churches in Russia supported the Indian mission work 
with their means, thereby manifesting that they were taking a 
prayerful interest in it. And may I say here by way of prophecy, 
though I am no prophet, that the large emigration of our Men- 
nonites from Russia to Canada will make our General Conference 
stronger so that it will be able to intensify its various Conference 
activities both at home and abroad. 

After a stay of a few months in Russia among our numerous 
friends and acquaintances, the long journey, in company with Brother 
and Sister Kroeker who were also in Russia, was begun. Our 
route was through Austria, Switzerland and Italy. The port of 
embarkation was Genoa. Rather than wait for a steamer going 
directly to Bombay or Calcutta, we decided to embark on the S. S. 
“Grosser Kurftirst” going to Colombo after having been assured 
that frequent sailings between Colombo and Indian ports would 
not necessitate a long stay in Colombo. This proved to be true, 
because we were able to get passage to Bombay a few hours 
after our arrival in Colombo. While I hurried to the city to buy 
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tickets to Bombay, Bro. Kroeker transferred all our baggage to the 
S. ©. “Coromandel”. 


As we sailed along the west coast of India, often within sight 
of land, we were filled with joy at the anticipation of the work which 
we felt sure God had entrusted to us in this land. Oh, how we 
prayed that our health might be precious in His sight! How we 
prayed that God would show us the field of labor which he had 
selected for us and that He would help us to acquire the needed 
land, to acquire the language, and above all to make us a blessing 
to the people to whom He would send us. Among the passengers 
on the “Coromandel” were some that had lived in India for many 
years and when they learned that this was our first trip to India, 
they were ever ready with advice. Some was wise, as we found 
out by experience, and some was otherwise. But we tried to be 
grateful for all. 


It was a hot Sunday, December 9th, when the ‘Coromandel’ 
steamed into the harbor of Bombay and anchored at the Princess 
Dock. Here we were in India, the country of our hopes and ambi- 
tions, in India, our future home. Here stood four strangers in 
India, without a home, without a friend to meet us, and as far 
as we knew, no friends in all India—strangers, without a word of 
the language of the country. If a feeling of utter loneliness and 
perhaps homesickness took possession of us, it need surprise no one. 


But a pier, after the landing of a passenger boat, is no place 
for meditation or sentimentality. At a pier where big ocean liners 
tie up, everything is hurry and bustle. We were taken through 
the customs, but the examination did not take much time because 
of the meagre household possessions that we claimed as our own. 
Within one hour after our arrival, we were fleeced twice by these 
gesticulating jabbering people who swarmed around us like dis- 
turbed bees. That we belonged to the first timers, everybody from 
sailor to Captain, from cooly to custom officer knew. Our Port 
Said sun helmet spoke loud. They resembled, as near as I can rec- 
ollect, monstrous Kansas sunflowers. They may have reminded 
some of a shock of hay in a vast treeless prairie. But how did we 
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know what kind of a sun helmet to wear? We thought, the wider 
the brim, the more secure against sun stroke. 


But to return to our luggage, the first men that tapped us 
were the coolies. I don’t recollect, but I think instead of a few 
annas, we gave them a few rupees. Next were the money changers. 
We did not have much exchanged, only enough to carry us through 
until the banks would open on the following day. But enough any- 
way to find out later that we had been bitten. Fortunately, sharks 
number three, the gariwallas, were deprived of their prey, though 
the coolies may have given them the wink as much as to say, 
“Bleed them; they are fools”. Arriving at Mrs. Briggs’ Temper- 
ance Hotel in Lower Colaba, a boarding house to which we had 
been referred by Rev. D. Goerz, we asked Mrs. Briggs to pay the 
garriwallas. Fortunately, we knew no Hindi nor Hindoostani and 
hence we do not know to what place their cursing assigned us. Our 
rooms having been assigned us, we knelt down in prayer and 
thanked our Heavenly Father that we were at last in India, our 
future home. 


In the evening of this, our first day in India, we attended the 
Bowen Memorial Church where Presiding Elder Osborn preached 
a powerful sermon on Ps. 31:13, “I am like a broken vessel”. I 
can give an outline of that sermon even now from memory. We 
felt strengthened in soul as we left that church. On this day, I 
find this entry in my diary which was begun on Dec. 9, 1900, and 
has been faithfully kept until now: 


“Befiehl dem Herrn deine Wege und hoffe auf Ihn, Er wird’s 
wohl machen,” Psalm 37:5; denn Er sagt, “Der Herr, dein Gott, 
wird selbst mit dir wandeln, und wird die Hand nicht abtun, noch dich 
verlassen,” 5. Mose 31:6. 

“Wohlan, mit Ihm, mit Ihm durch’s Erdenleben! 
Das sei die Losung unsrer Pilgerzeit, 

Ja Ihm! Ihm nach—das nur sei unser Streben 
Und unsre Zeit bleib Seinem Dienst geweiht. 

So wird die Saat durch Leben, Lieben, Leiden 
Zum Fruchtgewinn yon ew’gen Himmelsfreuden.” 
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if; 


I have already alluded to the financial help which the General 
Conference churches sent to India during the severe famine of 
1899 and 1900. It would have been difficult to find a better man 
than Rev. D. Goerz of Newton, Kansas, to go to India to see to the 
distribution in the famine areas. The churches must have thought 
this also, else they would not have sent him. Acting upon the advice 
of experienced missionaries in India, he did not give the cash and 
corn entrusted to him to the famine sufferers through the mis- 
sionaries as a donation, but rather as a loan with the stipulation that, 
where possible, the loan should be returned by the recipients when 
able to do so. That this was wise, I am inclined to believe, most 
missionaries will agree. Consensus of opinion goes to show that 
it is injurious to the growth of the church to distribute gifts promis- 
cuously. J am wondering whether our missionaries among the 
Indians in America do not believe that the rationing system by 
Government is highly objectionable. At least we here, perhaps 
with some exceptions, believe that recipients of help should receive 
it with reservations. Rev. Goerz therefore acted wisely and in full 
accord with the missionaries of various denominations. 


Thus it came about when we arrived in India on December 
9, 1900, we found a credit in the bank for the Emergency Relief 
Commission. All accounts were in charge of Rev. M. B. Fuller 
of the Alliance Mission. ‘These were turned over to me, since I 
was appointed agent of those funds by the Emergency Relief Com- 
mission. ‘This entire credit was eventually turned over to the Mis- 
sion Board. The transfer of accounts by Rev. Fuller to the Bank, 
the opening of an account with Thos. Cook & Son, the exchange of 
money, necessary shopping, all this kept us busy for a number of 
days. Consequently we could not leave Bombay until Friday, De- 
cember 14th. Raipur was our first destination. 

Here again, through the kindness of Rev. Goerz, an open door 
had been promised the four strangers. Dr. and Mrs. Gass had 
told Mr. Goerz that they should be happy to have us stay with them 
until we could go to Dhamtari. The welcome that we received 
here was most hearty and I wish to record our thanks here to Dr. and 
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Mrs. Gass for their unstinted hospitality to our party of four. It 
was here in Raipur where we attended the first Hindi service at 
which we understood two words, “Yishu” (Jesus) and “Amin” 
(Amen). Because of our not being able to understand anything of 
the sermon itself, the latter word was very welcome, though the 
service was not at all long. 


Previous correspondence with Bro. J. A. Ressler of the Old 
Mennonite Mission had assured us of a temporary home until we 
would have our own field. Not only will we always remember and 
gratefully acknowledge the kindness shown us here, but our Con- 
ference is under great obligations to this Mission for its help to 
the first missionaries to India. It does not need much demonstration 
to show how much more difficult our paths and how much more 
expensive our living would have been had we been compelled to 
live in some larger city among perfect strangers. 


On the day of our arrival in Raipur, Brother and Sister Jacob 
Burkhard of Dhamtari also arrived there. Who would have dared 
to prophesy that twenty-five years later Mrs. Burkhard would be 
one of our missionaries! ‘Tuesday we were off to Dhamtari by the 
first passenger train that travelled on that line. It was the Limited 
Express, limited to cover forty-eight miles in six hours. It gave 
us ample opportunity to view the scenery, if rice fields can be called 
that. The missionaries in Dhamtari.gave us quarters which we 
called home until we would be able to build our own. Language 
study was the first big job. We took our first lesson in Hindi on 
December 20th, eleven days after our arrival in India. Our pandit 
received as his salary for teaching four people Rs.2/—/-, per 
month, quite commensurate with our salary. But he received a 
monthly pay of something like Rs. 10/—/— for services rendered 
to the Mission. That language study was frequently interrupted, 
as far as Bro. Kroeker and I were concerned, is obvious. Repeat- 
edly we left Dhamtari and looked for a field for our Conference. 
Neither of us put in a month of uninterrupted study in the first 
two years in India. 

Here I must digress again and say a word about the valuable 
help rendered to our Conference by Rev. David Goerz. In his 
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travels in India, he came in contact with many missionaries whom 
he asked concerning unoccupied fields. The result of this wise 
service was that when I met him in Russia on his way home from In- 
dia, he passed on to me the names of a number of unoccuppied fields 
in various parts of India. Among them, I remember, were Droog, 
Raigarh, Ulubaria, and Patna. 


The instructions given us by our Mission Board were laconic, 
“Go to India, select a mission field, if possible not too far from 
the field of the Old Mennonites and begin the work.” That we 
felt the great responsibility resting upon us I need hardly say and 
to this fact our diary furnishes abundant evidence. Time and again 
as I look over the pages, written twenty-six years ago, do I read, 
“Oh Lord, do help us to locate where Thou wouldst have us live 
for Thee,” or some similar prayer. And that Bro. and Sister 
Kroeker and we sat for hours discussing what to do next need not 
astonish anyone. Above all, I think we learned how to pray. 
Audibly and inaudibly we poured out our questioning hearts before 
God. How dark our future looked when time and time again 
Bro. Kroeker and I had to bring the message to our anxious wives, 
“No land in sight”. 

The weeks and months slipped by and although not for once 
did any of the workers of Dhamtari let us feel that it was about 
time that we move on, yet we’ were anxious to occupy our own home. 
It was, after all, no light matter to live in the west veranda room 
10x25 during April, May and June. The heat was terrific and 
the nights almost unbearable. At that time no one thought of sleep- 
ing outside. The friends at home, too, were beginning to think that 
the brethren Kroeker and Penner weren’t doing anything. Many 
months in India and still no land, say nothing of a home! I freely 
forgive all who murmured, but who do not know what it means to 
acquire land in India. 


In all, besides minor trips in search of land, ‘seven extensive 
ones were made. Two of these stand out prominently in my mem- 
ory. The one was during the hot season through this section where 
our Mission is now working. It was perhaps the most trying one, 
but also one that was the deciding factor in the location of our 
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Mission. I believe today even more firmly than I did in those 
uncertain strenuous days that God desired us to locate where we 
have located. Why? 


1. Because we could meet the desire of the Board to locate 
- as near as possible to the field occupied by the Mennonites of Dham- 
tari. 

2. Because Bro. Ressler of Dhamtari, the brethren at Raipur, 
Bro. Julius Lohr of Bisrampur and Bro. Adams of Bilaspur all 
advised us to locate in this part of India. 


3. Because the locality has a good climate. 


4. Because God’s visible blessing is everywhere manifest. 

On the 29th of April, 1901, twenty-five days after the birth 
of our daughter, Mariam, I took leave of my dear ones. Bro. 
Kroeker could not accompany me because of illness in his family. 
I would have preferred to go at some other time, because Mrs. 
Penner, too, was none too well, and the baby was restless because 
of a skin disease and the heat. But in this case, if ever, “the King’s 
business required haste’. Brother Stoll kindly loaned me his Chris- 
tian cook and Bro. Lohr one of his evangelists. The former is dead, 
but Samuel, the evangelist, I think, is still living. 

My first stop was Akaltara. From here I made my traveling 
arrangements to Seoreenarain. The best that could be made were 
deshi (Indian) carts with split bamboo roof. The caravan was com- 
posed of three such vehicles, one each for the cook, the evangelist 
and myself. Leaving Akaltara about 4:00 P. M., we camped in a 
village near the road about six miles from Akaltara. Not know- 
ing that most villages have no wells, I had made no provision for 
drinking water and no receptacle for any. Arriving at this village 
just a little tired, but almost famished for thirst, I called for water 
only to receive the comforting reply that the only water procur- 
able here and for miles around was tank water. The tank of that 
particular village was small and at this time of the day the swim- 
ming pool of young and old, not to mention the herd of buffaloes. 
The filthy water was merely heated, not boiled, when I was com- 
pelled to drink it. The result was fever during the night. 

Two days later, at 10:00 P. M., I arrived hot and tired in 
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Seoreenarain. I had no tent and so I put my bed under a tree. But 
before turning in for the night I thought that I would cool off in 
the waters of the Mahanadi. How cool and refreshing the water! 
But while I was about to enjoy my bath to the full, I remembered 
having read somewhere that almost every river in India was infested 
with alligators. I made a hasty, though I fear none too graceful 
exit for the shore, minus my bath. 


Seoreenarain was my objective, having been told by Bro. Lohr 
that this would be an admirable location for a Mission station. I] 
found it to be all that Bro. Lohr had said, but was told that floods 
occasionally came into the city. On my return trip, not to Akaltara 
but to Janjgir, I visited many villages and made notes as to prevail- 
ing conditions as far as I was able to get them. ‘The result of this 
trip was that I was favorably impressed with the country and told 
Bro. Kroeker upon my return that this district would not be bad 
at all for our Mission. But though I brought what seemed to 
us all good reports from this part of Chhattisgarh, yet before 
deciding to locate here, we had to see Patna in North India, accord- 
ing to the desire of the Mission Board, and the advice of Rev. Hahn. 
This trip is the second that is indelibly written in my mind. 


We left Dhamtari on June 20th, in terrific heat and returned 
on July 2nd. We went by train to Gaya. From here, Bro. Kroeker 
and I traveled 104 miles by palquin, 52 miles one way. We had 
thirty-two coolies and carriers. By the help of a friendly govern- 
ment official we had little difficulty in getting in our men and fixing 
the price for the trip. The country through which we traveled was 
more beautiful than the Central Provinces. All villages seemed to 
be much cleaner than those in Chhattisgarh, and the people were, or 
at least appeared to be, more intelligent, and the climate was found 
to be cooler than the C. P. We liked the place so well that we were 
seriously considering whether we should not rather locate here than 
in Chhattisgarh. We wrote this to the Board and to Rev. Hahn. 
Another strong argument in favor of this district was that it 
appeared to be fairly easy to obtain land for stations. We were 
happy in anticipation. Then, like a flash of lightning from the 
clear sky, came the crushing news from Rev. Hahn that the Con- 
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sistorium in Berlin intended to extend its activities to this field and 
hence did not desire to have the Mennonites locate there. So that 
door was permanently closed. 


Ulubaria, near Calcutta, we did not like because of the heavy 
rainfall. We feared fever. Our fears, we know now, were well 
grounded. Droog was out of the question because the Methodists 
were getting ready to occupy that field, or had already settled there. 

Raigarh was still open. Bro. Stoll, Bro. Kroeker and I went | 
there and had a consultation with the feudatory Chief. Rev. Stoll 
in his own peculiar way put before the Raja a large list of advan- 
tages that would be the result of allowing a Mission to locate in Rai- 
garh, stating among other things that a Christian Mission offered 
many school advantages, etc., etc., and then asked whether he would 
sell to these missionaries, meaning Bro. Kroeker and me, some land 
for a mission station in Raigarh. I can see the Chief even now as 
he was quiet for a little while and then said, “I will think about it 
and then write you to Dhamtari.” ‘That letter has not yet arrived, 
but the post is slow in India. I suppose Bro. Stoll knew what his 
reply meant; but we, fresh from home, were still in the stage 
of “hopeth all things!” 

It was on July 10th, after prayerfully weighing all pros and cons 
that we came to the decision to locate in Chhattisgarh, and that if 
we succeeded in getting land we would consider this as God’s 
approval of our decision. From now on all our energies were bent 
on securing land in Champa and Janjgir or thereabouts. When 
difficulties and delays came, and these were many, we clung to 
God in faith. We wrote to the Board informing them of our decision 
and our endeavors to secure a foot-hold, and in this anticipation 
asked for a modest sum of money to begin work. On October 2nd, 
the following cable arrived from the Secretary of the Board, “Build 
houses, no orphanages, use judgment, consider treasury.” There 
we had it. The orders were certainly to the point and I am inclined 
to think that the last two are worthy of careful consideration for 
all missionaries in the year of our Lord, 1926, as they were in 1901. 

At last after ten months of hard, very hard, work, with much 
traveling and expense and continual prayer, I returned to Dham- 
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tari and held aloft in my right hand the coveted document which 
gave to our Mission the first station in India—Champa. Janjgir 
was registered a few weeks later. Can you imagine four happier 
people than we were? Hardly! Packing, preparatory to leaving 
our hospitable friends, began at once. In Champa I had already 
secured permission from the Government to occupy a famine rest. 
house built of mud and having a thatched roof. Leaving Dhamtari 
on October 26th, Mrs. Penner and I went to Calcutta to do some 
shopping, whereas Bro. and Sister Kroeker stopped off at Naila. 
We returned on November 5, 1901, and from that time dates our 
residence in Champa. 


Bro. and Sister Kroeker occupied a small hut in Chamarpara 
in Janjgir. The table was on one side of the only room in the 
house; next to it were two chairs, and on the floor was straw which 
was called bed. Bedsteads had no room. When visitors came, 
meals were served outside. The Commissioner had his tea at this 
place. Their next residence was a small tent on the present Mission 
premises, on which there was not a tree, not even a_ shrub, 
nothing but a bare piece of moorom land. It was while living in 
this tent that Mrs. Kroeker was so ill that Dr. McNiel said to Bro. 
Kroeker, “I can give you no hope’. God certainly worked a miracle 
and restored her. Their third house was the long low building, still 
standing. : 


We lived in the rest house referred to above, which I later 
bought from the Government for Rs. 75/—/—. Later on we moved 
into a second hand tent bought for us by my home Sunday School. 
Now, please don’t smile. Though we had magnificent shade on the 
Mission premises, yet I thought that under the trees the tent would 
be stuffy and hence unhealthy. So I pitched it in the center of the 
Compound away from all shade. Here we boiled, baked, stewed 
day after day while our khansama enjoyed the magnificent shade 
of the mauhua trees. On April 10th, 1902, a storm tore our tent, and 
the rain that followed soaked our belongings. My wife and Mariam 
found refuge in a chicken house and I stayed behind a mauhua tree 
to see what would become of our personal effects. Next we moved 
into the south veranda room of the bungalow now occupied by Bro. 
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Champa bungalow. 
and Sister Isaac. The main building had not been completed. Here 
we spent the remainder of the hot season, the second in close 
quarters. 


Building operations both at Janjgir and Champa moved at a 
snail’s pace and this for a number of reasons: 





Missionary home at Janjgir. 
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1. Neither Bro. Kroeker nor I could boast of much building 
knowledge, though I gladly admit that Bro. Kroeker was not so 
often at wit’s end as I was. This was true even when I erected the 
bungalow in which we now live, in 1904-05. 


2. We had very little knowledge of Hindi and were abso- 
lutely ignorant of the Chhattisgarhi language. Though we had a 
good non-Christian pandit, yet study was obviously frequently inter- 
rupted. The first missionaries had to learn what they know from 
the lips of the people, which is unsatisfactory. How well I remem- 
ber that hot Sunday evening when, like Abraham, my wife and I 
“sat in the tent door’. Baleser, our head carpenter, came to us 
andeatter Mis courteous. Salaam, he sat down in frontvot’ ts: 1 
said, “Kya mangte ho?” (What do you want?) He replied, “Main 
ap ko mulakat karne ke liye aya hun.” (I came to visit you.) 
“What’s that, what’s that? What are you talking about, a mooly 
cow?” ‘My Hindi-English dictionary was my best friend in those 
days and so I consulted him. ‘Now once more, Baleser, what is 
it you want?” He: “Mulakat karne ke liye aya hun.” From Mo 
to Moo, then Ma to Mu, I turned the pages of my dictionary. Fi- 
nally I found the word. “Oh you want to visit me. Good, very 
good.” “Mulakat” has stuck till December, 1926. 


3. The inability to get sufficient workmen. The people of 
Champa were so afraid that with the greatest difficulty could we 
get help and then only if the workmen were paid off every evening. 


4. The difficulty of getting building material. Now, after 
twenty-five years, the people bring to our doors, as it were, timber, 
bricks, etc., etc. At that time it meant much traveling, always money 
in advance and frequently poor material. 


5. The shortage of funds. Budgets were unknown, regular 
remittances were impossible and occasionally work had to be stopped. 
until further funds were available. 

And yet in spite of the many difficulties we were never sorry 
to have come to India. On the contrary, we were happy to know 
that God was pleased to trust us with so responsible a task as the 
opening of a mission field for a large conference. During the first 
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term of service, of seven and one-half years, we never went to the 
hills, and I cannot remember of ever having left the station for 
more than two weeks at a time except in the early days of 1906, 
shortly after the death of Mrs. Penner. Brother and Sister Kroeker 
during the entire term of service never saw a high hill station, but 
were about three months in Bangalore when Bro. Kroeker was 
incapacitated for work owing to a serious skin disease. 





A missionary group taken about 1907. Seated are Mrs. Wiens, Kroeker, 
and Miss Funk. In the rean Revs. Penner, Kroeker, and Wiens are standing 


One phase of missionary activity was begun on April 27, 1902. 
I refer to the work among lepers. On this day, two of these unfor- 
tunate beings came begging to our Mission premises. No one, and 
least of all would I, have dared to hope that this work would develop 
in the way that it has. Beginning with two lepers, the institution 


a 
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now has nearly 500 inmates, thus putting it third or fourth as 
regards numbers, among the Leper Homes of India. 

Though this paper is to deal mainly with the beginning of our 
work in India, yet it may not be out of place to mention a few 
incidents up to the arrival of Bro. and Sister Wiens. In September, 
1905, our youngest daughter, Linda Viola, died in Bilaspur. In 
January, 1906, Mrs. Penner died in Calcutta, and in March of the 
same year I sent Mariam Hilda home with my father. The bun- 
galow was too large for me alone. 

Those were dark days. 


But once again the Lord knew how to comfort, and I can only 
praise Him for having done all things well. Among the many 
missionary friends who showed their sympathy to me, I must men- 
tion one family in particular. This was Bro. and Sister Jacob 
Burkhard. Mrs. Burkhard is now with us. They had planned to go 
to some hill station for a very much needed rest. The care of 
the hundreds of orphans had drained their strength to a great 
extent. But when they heard of my loss, their sympathy was shown 
in a most practical way. They volunteered to give up their hill 
stay and come to Champa to live with me during the entire hot 
season of 1906. Never will I forget this great kindness and prac- 
tical sympathy. | 

Brother Kroeker and I generally enjoyed good health, but 
we cannot say this of our wives. However, only once did the 
doctor have to be called and that was for Mrs. Kroeker. Brother 
Kroeker enjoyed the friendship of Christian and non-Christian to 
a remarkable degree and his influence is still felt in that part of the 
district where duty called him. At our conference consisting of 
Bro. and Sister Kroeker and myself, it was decided to request the 
Mission Board to send Bro. and Sister Wiens to India immediately. 
They were still attending school. It is to their everlasting credit 
that they were willing to break off their studies and come to India. 
They arrived in August, 1906. ) 

I cannot close my paper without a few personal remarks. First 
of all I wish to record my gratitude for the brotherly treatment 
received at the hands of the Mission Board and for the sympathetic 
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consideration of the many wants and desires presented to it. Next, 
unstinted praise is due our churches for their loyal support and 
continued prayers for the work in this part of India. I must, in 
the third place, not forget to mention the cordial relations that have 
existed between this and the neighboring missions. Tis true, we 
were not known even to the extent that one missionary thought 
we were Mormons, but after it became known that we, like all of 
the neighboring missions, were here to show the people of India 
the way to the Lord, our relations have been most cordial and the 





The missionary group akout 1919. 


representation here today is an evidence that the denominational walls 
are so low that we are able to shake hands with one another and 
not merely say “Halloa!” May these happy relations continue. And 
then, I desire to record our deep sense of gratitude to the local 
government, not merely for the impartial treatment received, but also 
for its sympathetic interest in certain phases of missionary activity. 
This district has had the very finest government officials and no 
praise is too high for them. Lastly, I desire to speak of my dear 
fellow-workers. Both, those that were with me during the first 
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years and those present now. I need not say that I am grateful 
to them for their unselfish labors. God will say that. Neither 
do I need to refer to their fine Christian character. You know that. 
But I cannot help but acknowledge with gratitude the many tokens 
of kindness and respect which they have shown me. Realizing my 
own shortcomings and weakness, I feel that this was often unmer- 
ited. God bless those who were here years ago for what they have 
meant to me in those early days of pioneer life in India. God 
bless those who are here now who have enriched Mrs. Penner’s 
and my life. Would that we had been of equal blessings to them! 





The missionary family after twenty-five years. December, 1926. 


And now, as I close the twenty-sixth year of service and look 
backward and recall our experiences, only a very few of which 
have been touched upon, I can not better express my feelings than 
in the words of the old Patriarch, “I am not worthy of the least of 
all Thy mercies, and of all the truth, which Thou has shewed unto 
Thy servant.” 
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CHAP EE RAI 
RECOUNTING HIS BLESSINGS 


In 1924 the Missionary Conference decided to celebrate the 
twenty-five years of progress in some fitting way. A chosen com- 
mittee determined that a Semi-Julibee be held in Champa during 
the fall of 1926, and that a book should be published which would 
acceptably present in panorama picture the mission and its activities, 
and which would be a memorial of the occasion. 


This Semi-Jubilee was held December 2 to 5, 1926. The cen- 
tral feature of the occasion was an assembling of all the fruit of 
the twenty-five years of labor in our mission area. But not in a 
degenerate spirit of vain glory, nor of self complacent retrospections 
were there fruits assembled. Reverently we looked to God and said, 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’ After measuring the result 
and gauging the progress we faced forward and said with Dan 
Crawford, “Hats off to the past—coats off for the future.” 


The celebration consisted of a one-day program in English, 
to which were invited missionaries of the neighboring missions, 
and of three days of programs in Hindi, conducted by the Indian 
Christians. 


Including those of our own mission, there were gathered 
together 60 missionaries and 17 of their children for the first day. 
These came from the American Evangelical, the. Methodist Epis- 
copal, the American Mennonite, the Disciples of Christ, the Men- 
nonite Brethren and the General Conference Mennonite Missions. 
It was good to welcome into our midst these co-workers of other 
missions, to feel that they were one with us in our joy, and to 
feel their appreciation for the endeavors of the General Conference 
Mennonite Mission. In addition to these were Indian Christian 
representatives from other missions, representatives of local gov- 
ernment, and of special significance, the receipt of two highly appre- 
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ciated greetings, one a letter from our co-workers in China, offering 
their warm-hearted congratulations, the other a telegram from the 
London headquarters of Mission to Lepers, a world wide organi- 
zation, offering their felicitations as expressed in I Thess. 3:12. 
The most outstanding features of this day’s program were 
(1) three papers, “The Beginnings’, “The Present”, and “The 
Future,” read by Rev. P. A. Penner, Miss Martha Burkhalter, and 
Rev. John Thiessen respectively, and which are incorporated in this 





Portion of Indian Christian community gathered for Semi-Jubilee in 1926. 


book; and (2) the climactical ending in which visiting guests remin- 
isced and gave expression of kindliness and good will. 


Repeatedly throughout these days Bro. Penner could not 
refrain from expressing his gratitude to God for the wonderful 
contrasts which we admitted he alone of all the group could best 
appreciate: how twenty-five years ago there were only four lonely, 
homeless, landless missionaries—not a single Christian convert, not 
a single helper, no buildings, no equipment, nothing! Now, there 
are 1200 living baptised Christians, a Christian community of 2000, 
5 stations, and the future looming large. 


The comments of the Indians were interesting and naive. Many 
of the backwoods jungly Christians had never seen more than four 
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or five white folks in all their lives. To see upwards of 80 white 
skins running about was like going into the world of another planet. 
One from the southern field asked, ‘““Where did all these missionary 
folk come from? Are they all from one village? Are they your 
own brothers and sisters?’ A Hindu seeing the lap lunch served 
over the noon hour suggested that the Champa missionaries must 
have done some misdeed by which their caste threw them out and 
that they thus called their white skinned caste people from the neigh- 


boring cities and were feeding them in order to be reinstated in 
caste. 


The climax of the day came during the middle of the after- 
noon when our visiting guests were given the floor. 


Dr. Gass of Raipur, who has seen a longer period of service 
than any other missionary in Chhattisgarh, and who represented the 
Evangelical Synod of North America, honored us with his presence 
throughout the four days of English and Hindi programs. Per- 
haps his most significant statement was something like this, “In the 
whole of Chhattisgarh in 1893 there were only three mission stations. 
Now there are approximately thirty. The opening of mission sta- 
tions is not necessarily an indication of the strength of mission work. 
but when I heard the papers this morning, I said to myself, ‘Surely 
the stamp of God’s approval is resting upon your work.’”’ ~ 


Rev. H. C. Saum of Bilaspur, representing the Disciples of 
Christ expressed his good will, his appreciation, congratulations, 
and fellowship. “Those who have helped to turn the world upside 
down have come down into this side of Chhattisgarh. Until the 
missionary does his work, the world is wrong side up. I am glad 
these G. C. M. missionaries have come and are turning this 
part of the world right side up. On the Eddystone lighthouse are 
printed these significant words, ‘I bring light and save life.’ We 
are grateful that this is being done in your field.” 

Dr. C. D. Esch of Dhamtari, speaking for the American Men- 
nonite Mission said, ‘When we look around and see the buildings, 
the institutions, the churches, we think of something substantial. 
And it looks as though you were here to witness as long as there is 
anyone to witness to. Our youngest sister mission has been here 
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twenty-five years. Like the younger brother said of baby sister three 
weeks old, “We have had her so long we would not want to have 
her exchanged.’ ”’ 

Mrs. A. H. Holland, a member of the M. E. Mission, Raipur, 
and a representative of Mid-India on the National Christian Council, 
after reminiscing, said in conclusion, “We hear that Chhattisgarh 
is the hardest field to work, that the people are the lowest of all India. 
But what if they are? The triumphs shown after twenty-five years 
_ amply justify the cost.” 

We were especially delighted to have with us Mrs. F. A. 
Janzen of the American Mennonite Brethren Mission, who traveled 
1300 miles from Wanaparty in the Nizam’s Domains to be with 
us. Her warm-hearted whole-souled words still linger with us: 
“When I heard this morning of the work of twenty-five years, I 
concluded that the work was not always rosy. But I am sure that 
at the right time God works out His holy purposes.” Another 
guest of the day reminded us that in the States they bemoan anu 
lament the blight of denomination in India as though denomina- 
tional walls were sky high. This is not true. The walls are low. 
’ They are like back yard fences over which we are continually shak- 
ing hands. Today’s gathering is a demonstration of this. 


The program for Friday, Saturday, and Sunday centered solely 
on the Indian church and activities of the Indian brethren. De- 
tails here are not as valuable as general impressions. One of the 
greatest impressions was the assertion of self-expression on the 
part of the Indian brethren—the accumulated results of the years, 
the existence of Indian leadership of pronounced quality. 

One of the most interesting features was on Saturday morning, 
when each station presented a twenty or thirty-minute program rep- 
resenting that particular station. Here we had spread out before 
us in vivid panorama the grace of God displayed through the various 
station representatives. Who can forget the Janjgir girls, show- 
ing the result of wonderful training, the future hope of the Indian 
Church—nay the Church of Christ in India? or the Korba Chris- 
tians, tidy and neat, showing much individual attention? Who was 
there, who was not touched by Champa’s presentation—a group 
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of lepers with gnarled finger stumps, elongated ear lobes, stubby 
toes—singing “Count your Blessings!’’? or by Birra Station’s rep- 
resentation, five men and women from the new mass movement in 
nearby villages, not yet baptised, nevertheless singing of Jesus, 
the Messiah who saves? Basna was also there, a group of some- 
what uncouth men and women. They too were singing—singing 
indigenous Christian songs with Indian-born words and melody, 
and instruments. Though somewhat backward, they are headed in 
the right direction. Does it seem strange that most of these pre- 
sentations were in song? Why should they not sing? The new 
life through Jesus Christ does bring joy and hope and none know 
it better than the church in India rising in new power and glory 
out of the wrecks of miullenniums of non-Christian cultures and 
civilizations. 

Two noteworthy papers were presented during these days: 
one a historical narrative by Rufus the Evangelist, and one on the 
Indian Church by Roberts Master, the foremost Indian Christian 
in educational work in our mission. The first of these forms part 
of this Chapter, the second is incorporated in Chapters VIII and 
1S 

Other concluding events of the Semi-Jubilee were the common 
meal on Saturday night for which 800 matted mauhua-leaf plates 
were laid, and the communion service on Sunday morning, when 
we all gathered around the Lord’s Table, and communing with our 
Lord and Saviour, reconsecrated ourselves to the great cause of 
making India the chief jewel in the diadem of the King of Kings. 


An Appreciation and Brief Survey of the Activities of the 
General Conference Mennonite Mission in India 


As Read at the Semi-Jubilee by an Indian Christian, 
M. Rufus Asna 
At the time of the ascension, Jesus commissioned His disciples 
to go into all the world to preach the Gospel (Matthew 28:20), 
which command they carried out most faithfully under persecu- 
tions, difficulties and all sorts of inconveniences. The present Syrian 
Church in South Malabar in India is a proof of their loyal activity. 
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Our Lord Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today and forever. 

In ‘the course of time the Spirit of Jesus commanded one of 
His most enthusiastic servants in a vision at Troas to go over yonder 
to Europe to help them. From that time on, the number of churches 
increased, and the number of Christians also multiplied day by day, 
although it cost many lives of devout men, women and chil- 
dren. Surely the blood of the saints is the seed of the church. 
They killed One which brought forth fruit a hundredfold. 


As the years rolled on, the time came for the great Reforma- 


Rufus Asna with wife. 





tion, and Christianity again began to diffuse its light like a blazing 
torch in this dark world. It won the hearts of the masses not by 
the sword nor by money, but by the wonderful saving power of 
Jesus Christ. In obedience to the great command of our Master, 
many of His devoted and sainted disciples in America, realizing 
the tremendous and immediate need of preaching the Gospel to 
the people of other lands, as set forth in Matthew 28:20, planned to 
send missionaries as their substitutes to far-off India. I am sure it 
must have cost them incessant, fervent prayers for this most 
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important and arduous venture. As a result of their prayers, there 
were sent out four consecrated persons; namely, Rev. and Mrs. P. 
A. Penner and Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Kroeker, the pioneer mission- 
aries of the General Conference Mennonite Mission, who landed in 


India in 1900. 


In 1903, the missionaries of Purulia conversed with me in 
regard to coming over to Janjgir to take up work with the Mennonite 
missionaries. At first I refused to accept the offer as I had resolved 
not to work in any mission. For I wished to work in other depart- 
ments. Well, they were praying for me, both in the homes of the 
missionaries and in the home of my father, that I should work for 
the Lord. At last they prevailed and I was resigned to the Lord’s 
will. 

On July 17, 1903, my sainted wife and I arrived at Janjgir, 
at noon time. Our eyes fell on a tall sturdy young man, namely 





Panorama across Janjgir Compound showing Beard Home to the left, 
and bungalow to the right. 


Mr. Kroeker. We were rather afraid of his long mustache and 
beard, but his loving and gentle tone and kind treatment alleviated 
our fears. He led us by his hand to his sitting room and got us 
introduced to Mrs. Kroeker. While talking, I asked him to explain 
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to me the meaning of that great word “Mennonite”, which he did. 
But I was not quite satisfied with the explanation. I was still in 
doubt and overwhelmed with all kinds of thoughts. When I met 
Rev. P. A. Penner for the first time in August of the same year, 
I noticed a few grey hairs on his head, and I wondered to myself 
what this man would be able to accomplish in India. Later I came 
to know of his great love and compassionate service for the lepers, 
a work which he has expanded so much that now-a-days officials 
from all over India come to Champa to see the Leper Home, which 
is one of the largest in India. 

In those early days there were only two mission bungalows, 
one in Champa and one in Janjgir, while there were no mission quar- 
ters for the Indian workers. Brother Joseph Banwar lived in a 





Hindu Temple at Champa. 


thatched hut in Champa village, and I was living in a dark little 
hut in the chamar para (low caste quarters) in Janjgir. Later my 
wife and I lived in a small tent for a long time. 

The work which was first entrusted to me was to teach seventeen 
orphan boys and give them instructions in weaving, and also to 
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preach the Gospel in the surrounding villages. Some of those 
boys are still living, working for the Master in His vineyard with 
faithfulness. One day, while talking with the landlord of Janjgir, 
I was asked whether a snake, although it were nourished with milk 
and butter, could forsake its poison, to which I replied, “Certainly 
not.” Then he said, “In the same way, these low-caste boys cannot 
be changed, no matter how you bring them up.” Thank the dear 
Lord for His wonderful saving power! There has been a marvelous 
change wrought in the lives of these poor fatherless and motherless 
children. Though they had no father, yet God gave them fathers 
in American friends who sent their support. These were dead in 
sin, but now they have been made alive by Jesus the living Saviour. 
A miraculous change has been wrought in these young lives both 
physically and spiritually. 

In those olden days the missionaries had not as many kinds of 
work to do as they have now, so both the missionary families, along 
with their workers, used to go to the nearby villages to proclaim 
the Gospel almost all day long, as strenuously as could be. We 
worked with freedom and not merely for the purpose of submitting 
a report of our work to anyone. Of course we related our experi- 
ences to one another and talked about plans in connection with the 
work. Once Brother Joseph Bonwar from Champa wrote to me 
that the people of a certain village named Afrid, manifested a 
hostile spirit, forbidding him to teach Christianity and turning him 
out of the village. Many village people in those days opposed 
Christianity very bitterly, discussing with us in a heated manner 
religious questions. They were highly prejudiced to their caste 
system. Some used to call us Chamars and the missionaries the 
Chamar Sahibs. By this they wished to show their disgust at the 
work we were doing among the low-castes. However, in some vil- 
lages they heard the Gospel with great interest and attention. 

I want to add something about the ladies now. Mrs. Kroeker 
held a nice sewing class for the boys in the Janjgir Boy’s Boarding 
Home. She also used to preach and tell about the wonderful love 
of Jesus to the village women who used to come to the Compound. 
Mrs. P. A. Penner did the same thing in Champa. She used to 
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manifest a Christ-like love in teaching those that had fallen and in 
giving them a lifting hand. I saw her with my own eyes wiping 
the dirty faces of the village children with her handkerchief and 
teaching their mothers the importance of cleanliness. Although she 
is not in our midst now, yet her Christ-like traits of character are 
still shining forth. She never knew what it was to scold. 


The first baptism in our Mission took place in Champa. The 
preacher’s text was Matt. 28:19-20. The girls who were to be bap- 
tized sang, “Prabhu Yisu diyawant,” Lord Jesus, gracious One. 
Tears wetted the faces of many. As we had no church, we used 
to have the meetings either on the veranda or in the bungalow sitting 
room. Our Christian congregation in Champa consisted of Brother 
Joseph Banwar and his family, and in Janjgir of the cook Amer- 
singh and his family, and myself and family, besides the orphan chil- 
dren. But we praised the dear Lord that His work was steadily 
progressing. 


Three new missionaries came in 1906 to reinforce the mission- 
ary staff. One of them was that beloved Sister Miss Annie Funk 
who held the charge of the Girls’ Boarding School in Janjgir. The 
other two were Rev. and Mrs. P. J. Wiens who were stationed 
in Champa upon their arrival, where they studied the language and 
looked after building work in the Leper Home.. In 1910 they were 
sent to open a new station in Mauhadei, one of the most strategic 
points of our field, situated on the junction of the Mahanadi and 
Hasdo Rivers, 25 miles south of Champa. There we have now 
a beautiful church, a large Mission bungalow, a Boy’s Boarding 
House and school and other buildings. There are over 90 boys in 
the Boarding Home. 


In 1908, we were glad to welcome Rev. and Mrs. P. W. 
Penner and Miss Brown into our midst. Rev. and Mrs, Penner 
took charge of the work in Janjgir a few months later, right after 
Rev. and Mrs. Kroeker went on furlough. Thus they had to bear 
the heavy responsibility of running a station from the very begin- 
ning. At that time the Ladies’ Bungalow was under construction, 
and so most of their time during the first year was devoted to build- 
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ing work. There was very little time left for language study. In 
their new vigor and enthusiasm, they used to preach the Gospel from 
morning to night, although their Hindi language was broken. I 
sometimes could not help laughing to hear their language but they 
were never displeased. There was no doubt they were true to their 
commission. During the touring season they did tremendous preach- 
ing work, preaching from six in the morning until sometimes ten 
o’clock in the night with a couple hours of recess (rest) in between. 





Miss Anna Funk on the bicycle with Miss Braun. 


When I retired, I often felt awfully tired, but did not know how 
they felt, for they did not complain. 


Above I made mention of Miss Funk. She was a noble woman 
and a most devoted missionary. After her first term of service, 
as she was on her way home, she was buried in the deep with that 
ill-fated Titanic. In memory of that sainted friend of India, there 
has been built a nice spacious double story Girls’ Boarding Home 
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in Janjgir. There is also a Girls’ Day School where our Christian 
girls as well as quite a number of Hindu and Mohammedan girls 
read. For five years from 1912-1917, Miss Brown was in charge 
of the school. She was a most religious and benevolent missionary. 


In 1909, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Suckau and the present Mrs. P. 
A. Penner came to India for the first time. A few years after 
arrival Bro. and Sister Suckau opened a new station in Korba, which 
is situated on the bank of the Hasdo River, 25 miles north of 
Champa. God has blessed their efforts wonderfully. We have 
now a beautiful church and a growing Christian congregation at 
Korba. In one year, 27 were baptized at that station. 


Mrs. P. A. Penner soon won the hearts of the Christians as well 
as of the non-Christians because of her wide experience in minis- 
tering to the sick. She has a very big heart ready to serve at every 
moment. Her work is much appreciated everywhere. Thank God 
who has sent such a saint among us. 


In November of 1913, Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Steiner arrived. 
They worked in every mission station of our mission. They return- 
ed to America in 1924 to enjoy a well-earned furlough after ten 
years of strenuous and fruitful service. 


As the years rolled on, a simple and friendly sort of missionary 
lady was welcomed in Janjgir in 1917. She was put in charge of 
our Girls’ Boarding Home and School. Under her supervision, the 
school showed decided progress in every respect. The discipline of 
the school, the educational instruction and the religious training 
were very satisfactory. We found in her a real true friend and 
well-wisher of India. Her name is Miss Martha Burkhalter. Her 
brother, Rev. N. L. Burkhalter, and his wife arrived here in Janj- 
gir in September, 1919. Mr. Burkhalter was so tactful that in a 
very short time he won the love and confidence of both the Chris- 
tian and heathen people. He soon became popular among the gov- 
ernment officials and other prominent people of Janjgir. But alas, 
the time came on for him to close his earthly career after seven 
short months in India. In remembrance, one of the Christian 
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brethren gave his daughter the name of his beloved wife who 
returned to America with her little son in 1921. 


The year 1920 brought us another missionary couple, Rev. and 
Mrs. S. T. Moyer, who were temporarily placed at Janjgir for lan- 
guage study, and also to fill the vacancy of Rev. Burkhalter. Imme- 
diately they were engaged in diligent and strenuous work to master 
the Hindi. Because of their perseverance they were well equipped 
to assume the heavy responsibility of opening the new mission 
station near Basna in 1923. They did not mind the hard experi- 
ences involved in the undertaking, the intense and scorching heat 
and the summer storms. The writer witnessed some scenes with his 
own eyes, how sometimes Mrs. Moyer used to gather branches of 
the tender leaves of trees and place them so as to protect herself 
and her husband from the scorching sun. I still remember that 
old mauhua tree under which they had their tent pitched until the 
mission bungalow was completed. Now we have the largest Chris- 
tian community in the Phuljhar district, and a bright outlook for 
work in the future. The wonderful love and amazing saving grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ has taken hold of the hearts of those 
poor and illiterate people. We hope to win many more souls for 
the kingdom of God in the large Phuljhar district in the near future. 
The power of the wonderful Gospel is silently and gradually work- 
ing in the hearts of the masses. 


During the year 1921, six missionaries arrived to reinforce 
our missionary staff. The two nurses, Miss Kuehny and Miss Leh- 
man, arrived in the hot month of June. Not many weeks after their 
arrival, they rendered heroic service during the cholera epidemic 
which was raging at Champa and Janjgir at that time. And many 
times since then, have we marveled at their whole-hearted and tire- 
less ministry, especially during the time when our beloved and devout 
missionary, Rev. P. W. Penner, lay stricken with typhoid fever for 
seven long trying weeks. Those were times when these servants of 
God manifested a true and Christ-like spirit through their practical 
Christian service. They surely have proved themselves true to the 
sacred commission entrusted to them by the Master. 
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The four other missionaries who came in 1921 were Rev. and 
Mrs. F. J. Isaac and Rev. and Mrs. J. Thiessen. Rev. Isaac is very 
enthusiastic in preaching the word of God everywhere. Besides 
this, he is a most skillful architect. He leads a very pious life 
and we often call him the “Sadhu Sahib’. Rev. Thiessen, who 
is stationed at Birra, takes much interest in evangelization work. 
Besides, he devotes much of his time to education work in the Boys’ 
School. The school is improving. Many of our Mission boys 
are now working as teachers, and besides that, many are sent to 
other places for training as a result of the hard labors of Rev. 
Thiessen. 


Rev. P. A. Wenger came to Janjgir in 1923. .He is eager to 
preach the Gospel wherever he goes. Often little children follow 
him in crowds because he is a lover and friend of children. At 
present he is working hard in the Phuljhar field. Mrs. Burkhard, 
who came to India again in 1924 after a number of years’ absence, 
is also working at Basna in the southern field. A great need was 
felt for opening a Girls’ Boarding School at that place. Mrs. Burk- 
hard has lately opened such a school and is carrying on the work 
with enthusiasm. In March, 1926, Mrs. Wenger joined the force of 
workers at Basna, and is now helping to make the burdens lighter. 


For many years we prayed for a doctor to come into our Mis- 
sion. God heard and answered our prayers when He sent two, the 
Doctors Bauman in 1925. They are working hard at the new med- 
ical station in Champa, where sometimes as many as 100 patients 
come for treatment in one day. We thank and praise God for 
sending them into our midst. 


The last missionaries to arrive are Rev. and Mrs. Duerksen. 
They are at present located at Korba working hard at the language 
study, which is the first and most arduous task for new missionaries. 
Rev. and Mrs. Duerkson will take full charge of the work at the 
Korba Station when Rev. and Mrs. Suckau will go home on fur- 
— lough next year. 


A comparison of figures shows a marked progress in the various 
lines of our activities. The number of Christians and church mem- 
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bers is increasing day by day. . The day is coming when the seekers 
after righteousness will boldly come out and accept the Lord Jesus 
as their personal Savior, because the Christian religion is not based 
on works of merit, but on simple faith in the atoning blood of Jesus. 
God has wonderfully blessed the activities of the Mennonite Mis- 
sion in India during these twenty-five years of faithful labor of his 
servants. Some of our young men and women have gone through 
High School, Normal Training, Handicraft Schools or Medical 
College, and others are getting ready for them. Some hold respon- 
sible positions in government or mission service. Many of our sixty 
evangelists, Bible women and teachers in our schools have come from 
these young people. Our hearts are filled with gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father that we have been privileged to celebrate this 25th 
anniversary of our work. We who are older will not witness the 
50-year Jubilee, but our children may have the privilege to celebrate 
the blessed festival, with not only 1200 Christians but with tens of 
thousands of people who will have accepted Christ. 


May God send out many more devoted missionaries and more 
money for the advancement of His kingdom in India. Amen. 


A Biography of Mohansingh Rufus Asna 


M. Rufus Asna was born on December 3, 1883, in the province 
of Bihar-Orissa in northeastern India. He was the oldest of a fam- 
ily of nine children. His parents and grandparents were Chris- 
tians in the Gossner Mission at Ranchi, a city of 20,000. He was 
baptized by his father who was a minister and evangelist under 
Rev. F. Hahn of the German Lutheran Mission. His father bap- 
tized hundreds of converts, at one time had 47 Indian evangelists 
and 11 teachers under his supervision, and was well educated in 
Hindi and could speak some English. He died in 1908. 


Rufus attended an English High School for three years. At 
the age of 18, he sent in his name to a medicai school at Agra, as 
his aim was to become a doctor. But because he failed in his last 
year in High School, his name was not accepted at the Agra 
Medical School. Then he wanted to join the Government Police 
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Department, but his father was opposed to that. He hoped and 
prayed that his eldest son might dedicate his life to the Lord, and 
that he might become a minister of the Gospel. But Rufus had 
other ambitions. He wanted to earn money. His father was get- 
ting only 25 rupees a month which was a small amount with which 
to support a family of nine. 


In 1900 the English settlers had opened many trading con- 
cerns in eastern India and were offering high salaries to educated 
employees. Rufus joined himself to one of these, the Bengal Tim- 
ber Trading Company, and worked as clerk and office secretary for 
one year and ten months, at Panposh, Bihar. As a start he received 
10 rupees a month, but was soon raised to 25 rupees and a little 
later to 40 rupees a month. When he left the work in that office, 
the company did not wish to let him go and offered him 75 rupees 
a month if he would stay. At that time he was 20 years old. 


“Why did you leave such a splendid position?” I asked Rufus 
when he was telling me his life story. He answered thus: 


“Every week I received a letter from my father in which he 
wrote, “Don’t drink, don’t take bribes, don’t commit adultery. Trust 
in the Lord. He will never leave you nor forsake you, but He 
will bless you daily’. But alas, I was not in good company. I 
learned to drink. I did not buy it, but friends offered it to me, 
and to be polite, I drank.. The temptation came to take bribes and 
I took bribes. Once I smoked ganja and daru, (poisonous native 
drugs). And then God punished me by showing me my sins. Per- 
sonally, I have seen the wrath of God. I had been sent by the 
Timber Company into the jungles to collect some special kind of 
wood. Here I had the opportunity to collect several hundred rupees 
for myself by accepting bribes. But suddenly one night, before I 
had the chance to collect the money, I became deathly sick. My 
faults and sins rose before me. As soon as I was able, I sent in 
my resignation. I wrote to the manager who was an Englishman, 
‘I am sick with fever. I cannot walk. This has come upon me 
on account of taking bribes. I have sinned against my Heavenly 
Father. I do not wish to work for the Company anymore.’ 
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“Although I had not sent in my financial reports, the company 
did not accept my resignation. I was taken in a cart into a village 
where the company had a branch office. Here the manager came to 
visit me, bringing with him an English doctor. But strange to say, 
I had suddenly become well before they gave me any medicine. 
When the manager saw me he was friendly and left me with 40 
rupees, which was my monthly salary, and besides that, he gave 
me 80 rupees as a gift. He begged me hard to come back, but 
instead I went to Purulia to my father’s house. Again and again 
the company wrote and even sent telegrams, but I did not answer.” 


“Would you call that the time of your conversion when you 
saw your sins and gave up your good position to escape the tempta- 
tions surrounding you?” I asked. 


“It might have been, But still I was not fully surrendered 
to Jesus Christ. J was striving to be a good man, to live a decent 
life, to give up all bad habits. But I did not wish to become a 
preacher. I hated that work. You see what my position was. 
When I was in High School, I determined not to become a preacher. 
We used to say to each other it would not be interesting enough. 
Sometimes I marvel at my stubbornness, and the patience of God 
with me until I obeyed Him and surrendered. Soon after I arrived 
home, Missionary Hahn called me into his home and, putting his 
arms around me, said, ‘You will yet be like your father. I advise 
you to take a two years’ course at our Seminary. I will help you 
all I can’. I said, ‘All right, if there will be one exception made, 
so that I won’t need to take Greek, then I will enter the Seminary.’ | 
But he said, ‘This is the rule of the Mission. Every student who 
joins the Seminary has to take the Greek language. You cannot 
enter unless you take Greek also.’ That was really what I was 
hoping he would say. I did not want to join. 


“Soon after that, Missionary Waggner, who was Rev. Hahn’s 
son-in-law, met me and said, “One of our missionaries, Mr. Papey, 
needs a man to help him in preaching work at Kumerkela, Bihar. 
Will you not go and help him?’ Not knowing what else to do, I 
went and worked there for three months at six rupees a month. 
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You will be surprised that although I was preaching Jesus Christ 
in the villages, I drank strong drink a few times and I did not like 
the work. So I resigned and went back to Ranchi. 


“One day, Rev. Waggner said to me, ‘The Mennonite mission- 
ary at Janjgir, Central Province, has written asking me to send. 
him a good preacher to help him in evangelistic work in the villages. | 





“Michigan Avenue” in India. A typical village street. 


I had sent him one of our men, but he disappointed us. He has 
not done well and he has come back. He has, so to say, cut off 
my nose. I am ashamed. Will you not go there and try to do 
better than Charley Dutta has done? This 1s your chance.’ But 
I refused to go. 


“T hunted some other work and found a position as overseer 
on a road at 25 rupees a month. My name was listed. I bought 
a pony and started my work. I had only made a few rounds on 
the road when my former school teacher, who is the father-in-law 
of Mr. Ravani at Raipur, met me and said, ‘Your father wept 
for you this morning during family prayers. I never expected that 
you would be such a disappointment to him.’ And he also wept 
when he told me. That changed my mind. I gave my 45-rupee 
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pony away as a present and went back to Purulia to my father’s 
house. 


“As I said before, when I was in High School, I was deter- 
mined not to become a preacher. I had not had the least inclina- 
tion to study for the ministry. JI do not understand how God kept 
looking after me and calling me. But now I knew very well that 
God was calling me to work for Him. 

“When I reached home, the news spread quickly. The mis- 
sionary, Mr. Waggner, who worked both at Ranchi and Purulia, 
came to see me early in the morning. I was drinking tea. He 
said, “Good-morning, sir. Why have you come home?’ ‘I came 
to see you people.’ That is all I could say. Then he said, “I have 
come to ask you again whether you will go and work for the Men- 
nonite Missionary at Janjgir in the Central Province. I have 
prayed for you and your father has prayed for you for a long 
time.’ I said, ‘Yes, I will go’. “When will you gor, “I will go 
the day after tomorrow.” I finally surrendered to the Lord Jesus 
and was willing to go anywhere I was needed. Still I had not 
the full joy which I should have had. Janjgir in the Central Prov- 
ince was far, far away from home. 

“That was in July, 1903. I had married a young girl only six- 
teen years old, several months before. It was not easy to leave our 
parents and go to a place far away about which very little was 
known and to work among Mennonites about whom I had never 
heard before. I did not know who they were. But I knew I was 
going to work for Jesus Christ. 

“My father blessed us and kissed us and when he sent us 
away, he said, “If you will work for the Lord Jesus you will not 
die of hunger. If you need more money, write to me.’ Rev. Wagg- 
ner bought our tickets and put us on the train. It took us three 
days to arrive there. I was trembling when we arrived and saw 
the tall missionary with the long beard. But he was friendly and 
kind. I did not know how much salary I would get and I did not 
ask. At the end of the month, Rev. Kroeker handed me seven and 
one-half rupees. It was not enough for both of us, but God has 
always provided what was lacking.” 
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For 24 years, Rufus Asna has been working faithfully in our 
Mission at Janjgir and in the surrounding villages. He is an hum- 
ble, God-fearing, Spirit-filled man, exerting a great influence for 
good over the Christian as well as the non-Christian community. 
He has been the means of winning many to Christ. At present, he 
is the deacon of the Janjgir Church. 


Ten years after Rufus arrived at Janjgir, his wife died, leaving 
five small motherless children. Brother and Sister P. W. Penner 
took the smallest one who was a cripple child, and called her 
Manorama, which means heart’s joy. Ever since, they have loved. 
her and provided for her as their own child. For five years she 
lived in America with them and brought joy not only to their 
hearts, but to the hearts of all those who came to know her. To 
these she is known as Nellie Asna Penner. 


After some time, Rufus married a second time, a beautiful, 
cheerful, Christian girl of Janjgir, who had a Normal School train- 
ing. After eight months of happy married life, she took ill with 
cholera and died very suddenly at an out-station where they were 
living, far away from the Mission Station. This was a very great 
sorrow and bereavement for Rufus. But bitter tears of grief did 
not make his heart bitter. He became nobler, more consecrated and 
intensely sympathetic toward those in sorrow or trouble. As the 
Father of mercies in Whom he trusted had comforted him in his 
tribulation, so he was able to comfort them which were in any 
trouble by the comfort wherewith he was comforted of God. 


In 1918, Rufus married a third time. He went back to his 
own country and brought back the younger sister of his first wife. 
God has blessed this union with four children, Adah, Mathilde, 
Annie and Chotischandro. His oldest son, Joseph, who is at present 
teaching in the Boys’ School at Birra, has expressed his desire 
to enter a Theological Seminary to study for the ministry. His 
daughter Lillie has been given a Mission scholarship and is at 
Nagpur, taking a Nurses’ Training course. 


At present, Brother Rufus, the Evangelist, as he is called, is 
getting 50 rupees per month, the highest salary of any evangelist 
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in our mission. But this is a small sum in comparison to the amount 
he might have received had he not.given up his high-salaried posi- 
tion in Panposh, Bihar, many years ago. He would rather eat 
plain rice and water for days than to turn a stranger, relative, or 
guest from his door hungry. And sometimes he is compelled to do 
so, for there are many who come to his humble home to seek for 
advice, counsel, or the way of salvation. He is not rich in worldly 
goods, but he has inherited the riches of Christ and he is very 
anxious that others may share these riches with him, and so he . 
works unceasingly to win souls to Christ, and to shepherd those who 
have come into the church at Janjgir, India. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PRESENT 


1. The Field and Its People 


Our mission field is over one hundred fifty miles long with 
an average width of 26 miles making a total of over 4000 square 
miles. The population is approximately 500,000 making an average 
of 125 to the square mile. Practically all the people live in villages 
and towns of which there are 1,860. We have no large cities in our 
mission field, the largest one being Champa with a population of 
5,900. The northern and southern parts of our field are mountain- 
ous, where we have thick jungle forests. The central part is a roll- 
ing plain. A number of rivers flow through our area, the largest 
ones being the Hasdo and the Mahanadi. The latter reaches a width 
of two miles during high floods. None of these rivers are bridged, 
except the Hasdo at Champa where a railroad bridge spans it. The 
_ railroad runs through our field for a distance of twenty-six miles. 

Most of the people of our area are farmers. The chief products 
of the land are rice, lentils, wheat, sugar cane and cotton. Much rice 
is shipped out of our district yearly. The majority of the people 
own a small tract of land, but they cannot sell it without the village 
owner’s consent, and must give him at least one-fourth of the sum 
for which it was sold. The farmers pay their taxes to the village 
owner who in turn pays the Government. The economic condition of 
the people is poor. They all use primitive methods of cultivation. In 
the plains where there are no forests, much fertilizer is used for 
fuel. As a result, the crops are never as good as they might be 
under proper cultivation. The people live from hand to mouth, 
dwell in mud huts and are scantily clad. In years of scarcity, there 
are hundreds of beggars who must starve if they can get nothing by 
begging. In years of plenty there are still many beggars to be seen 
who are professionals, and who never work. Since 1920 we have 
had good crops all through our field and there is no reason why 
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anyone should remain hungry. The people do not invest their 
money or put it into savings banks for future days of scarcity. If 
they have any extra money, it is all put into jewelry, which is 
generally considered the safest way of storing wealth. Most of 





Rice fields with a mango orchard in the background. 


them would rather wear a gold nose or ear ring and live in a mud- 
walled hut with leaking roof than spend the money for a substantial 
place of abode. It is a very poor man or woman who does not wear 
a bit of jewelry. Thus most of the people in our area carry their 
surplus wealth with them or have it hid somewhere. The reason 
for this is that most of them mistrust each other. 

There are at least sixty different castes represented in our field. 
Many follow their caste trade in connection with farming. Many 
have special trades, such as the weavers, merchants, gold and silver 
smiths, workers in brass, bronze and iron. They are the money 
lenders to the poorer classes, but they charge such exorbitant rates 
of interest that it is almost impossible to pay back more than the 
interest. As births, marriages and deaths are the three greatest 
events in life, large sums of money are spent on all such occasions, 
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so that life-long debts hang like mill-stones around the necks of 
most of the people. Many of these economic conditions are found 
among the Christians as well. Their spiritual condition may change, 
but not always their economic condition. 

There are many weathly village-owners in our Mission area, 
the wealthiest one being the Zemindarin at Korba who owns 353 
villages as well as large areas of jungle forests. She has an annual 
income of Rs. 80,000. The Saldi village owner is claimed to be 
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worth 14 lakh of rupees. (One lakh of rupees is approximately 
$33,333.) He, however, lives just across the boundary of our 
field. The Phuljhar Zemindar who lives at Saraipai, could be 
immensely rich if he were able to manage his estate properly. He 
owns over 550 villages, one-fourth of which are in our Mission area 
as well as large forest reserves. His property has gone into the 
Court of Wards. The same may be said of the Champa Zemindar 
who owns over 80 villages. He could be very rich under proper 
management. Bisal Singh Malguzar of Akaltara owns 56 villages, 
and the Belaigarh Zemindar owns even more than that. number. 
These are probably the wealthiest men in our area. 
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These village owners are all educated and generally send their 
sons to the Rajkumar College at Raipur, one hundred miles west of 
Champa. One often wonders how all their wealth is spent. All one 
would like to ask of them is that they might build good roads and 
schoolhouses. They often spend huge sums to retain their popular- 
ity. The Champa Zemindar is said to feed as many as 200 Brahmins 
daily. Perhaps there is a religious motive in this. 


2. Government Activities Within our Field. 


We as a missionary force owe our gratitude to the English 
Government for the order and peace prevailing throughout India, 
for the protection it gives us through an efficient police force and 
their keen supervision. There is at present no turmoil in the land. 
There are no robber bands and marauders plundering and killing or 
taking prisoners for ransom. Our lives are as safe as in America. 
Although there is not a single European Government officer resid- 
ing 1n our area, there is a large staff of efficient Indian officers and 
helpers. The highest salaried government servant is the Thasildar, 
who receives Rs. 420 per month. The Deputy Commissioner from 
Bilaspur frequently comes into our area on a tour of inspection, and 
we highly appreciate his keen interest in our Mission work. 

The Government advocates religious freedom’ and conditionally 
offers grant-in-aid to all schools and certain other institutions irre- 
spective of religion. In years of scarcity it opens places for the 
distribution of rice to the needy. It has built roads and has placed 
postmasters in all the large towns. But if one looks into the health 
conditions of the people and the educational advantages offered 
them there remains much yet to be done. 

In the whole of our field of 500,000 people, there are only four 
government dispensaries and four sub-assistant surgeons. As a 
result the people remain diseased and very many children die before 
they have a fair chance in life. Mothers do not receive the proper 
care at child-birth and many die young. In times of cholera epi- 
demics, scores and scores of people die without medical aid as was 
the case this summer. In some families, half a dozen members died 
within a week with no one near to stop the scourge. The misery 
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and sorrow caused by such neglect is unspeakable. There are native 
doctors in all the large villages. They dispense herbs, roots, leaves, 
spices and also some drugs such as opium and mercury. They often 
use cruel methods of treating the sick, such as burning with hot 
irons and blowing into the mouth, nose and ears. Many come 
to our dispensaries later having been under the unscientific treat- 
ment of quack doctors until their condition has become miserable. 
In such cases it seems like a survival of the fittest. 


In our whole area of 1,860 villages, there are 60 Government 
Primary Schools, seven Middle Schools and no High Schools. It may 
be the fault of the people themselves as much as of any one else 
that the illiteracy in our Mission Field among men is 95% 
and among women 9914%. The majority of the people have no 
desire for educating themselves. They value jewelry more than 
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books and knowledge. There are only two non-Christian schools 
for girls in our whole area and those are very small. However, thus 
far educational facilities do not seem to have been thrust upon them 
lavishly and our whole area is in ignorance and darkness. Simply 
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reading through the primary grades without having any books and | 
magazines for further study will not raise the percentage of literacy 
much in the coming years. Statistics show that many village boys 
fall back into illiteracy in ten or fifteen years after they are out 
of school. There is an increasing number of village boys who after 
finishing the primary school in their own village go to the Govern- 
ment Normal School at Bilaspur for a few years and return to their 
own districts as government employed school teachers. Government 
offers a life pension to those who teach thirty years as well as 
Provident Fund saving inducements to those in non-pensionable 
service. 


Among the non-Christians I have heard of very few boys in 
our mission area who have read through High School. I venture 
to say there are not more than a dozen besides the government 
employees and lawyers, most of whom have moved in from 
other sections of India. There are a few wealthy sons of village 
owners who have gone on through Allahabad and Benares Uni- 
versities and have received degrees. I know of one Indian of 
our area who has gone to England for further study. But there are 
few from our field who have a university training that will come 
back among their own people to serve them and to lift them to 
higher ideals. 


3. Religions in Our Area 


As far as I know, there are only two non-Christian religions 
in our area, the Hindoo and the Mohammedan. ‘There are two 
forms of the Hindoo religion, those who worship idols and those who 
do not, and we find many of both kinds in our area. But they are all 
under bondage of innumerable caste laws. In the northern part 
of our field we have a large sect of reformed Hindoos called Kabir 
Panths. They worship their ancestors. In our mission area we have 
bad no less than 56 different castes come to our dispensaries 
for medicine which is a fairly good representation of all the castes 
in our field. The forms of worship vary with the different castes. 
The higher castes have temple privileges which are not granted to 
the lower ones. All castes observe many religious festivals and 
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holidays ; also days of feasting and fasting. Many of these festivals 
are observed at sacred places, usually at the source or junction of 
rivers or at certain spots made sacred by some famous priest who 
has built a large temple there to some special deity. That the 
people are religiously inclined is a fact which seems evident by the 
large crowds which attend these festivals. Only the sick and the 
lame remain at home during these times and even the crippled are 
seen to hobble along the roadside on their way to some shrine or 
sacred river. The most famous pilgrimages in our Mission area 
are at Pithanpur, three miles southwest of Champa, at Sheorinarayan, 
24 miles south of Janjgir, the worshipping place of the Kabir 
Panth south of Korba, and Turi. The last one is just outside of 
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the area, but it is visited by many thousands from our field. South 
of the Mahanadi are also several famous shrines. 

These festival days usually take the form of fairs. Rows 
upon rows of attractive booths are set up. Many people save their 
money during the year, come here and spend it in buying new 
cooking vessels, new cloth and in riotous living. Immorality runs 
rank during these days. The priests, merchants and harlots reap 
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their harvest of wealth. They take advantage of the hard earned 
money in the possession of the pilgrims and many go home only 
after all their money has been spent. Religious emotions, lust for 
pleasure, gambling, and enjoyment of a holiday bring the people 
together in crowds year after year. The last reason usually attracts 
the Christians to these places also. 


When one sees the thousands and thousands bathing in the 
rivers to wash away their sins and guilt and offering their cocoanuts 
and flowers and rice to the hideous idols in the temples to appease 
the gods and to ask for sons and wealth or freedom from a curse, 
one wonders how deep their hunger and thirst is after spiritual 
things. I cannot read their minds and hearts, and so I stand and 
wonder. And I finally say that they are not spiritual at all. They 
are grossly superstitious and they are blind. They are intensely 
religious, but not spiritual; they are material. They have not yet 
seen God. But to say that they do not want to see God would 
be wrong. They are seeking after Him if haply they may find Him. | 
They are intensely in earnest, or at least some of them are. 


Mohammedans are scattered all over the area but they are only 
about 4% of the population. They are generally more educated than 
the Hindoos and therefore do not remain hid. They have their mas- - 
jids where the malvis give out the call for prayer five times a 
day and where offerings are brought. They also have religious hol-— 
idays lasting for many days, the most important being Mohurram 
and Bakr-i-Id. They have elaborate processions thfough the streets 
of the towns and much money is spent in glittering shows. A Circle 
Inspector of Police at Janjgir told me one time that many Hindoos 
help to celebrate Mohurram. They do it for the pleasure they get 
out of it rather than to remember the sad event it is meant to 
commemorate. Many lash themselves with whips till the blood 
runs to bring to their minds the sufferings of their religious leaders, 
the two nephews of Mohammed. The Mohammedans are harder to 
reach than Hindoos because they accept Jesus Christ as a great 
and famous prophet who had the power to heal the sick and to per- 
form miracles, but whom they reject as the Son of God and the 
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Savior of the world, and some furiously hate him because He is 
proclaimed as one greater than Mohammed. 


4. The Status of the Missionaries. 


Into the midst of 500,000 Hindoos and Mohammedans the 
Lord has sent the workers of the G. C. M. M. with the one pur- 
pose of winning them to Him who died for all. Let us look for a 
moment at the status of the workers into whose hands a small 
portion of God’s great vineyard has been given. The work was actu- 
ally started in 1901, although the first four workers came to India in 
1900. From 1900 to 1926, in all thirty-two workers have come 
to the field. Counting 1900 and 1926, we may divide the time into 
three nine-year periods. We find that at the end of the first nine 
years, that is in 1908, ten missionaries or 3114% of all who have 
come, had arrived on the field, but that only seven were left. One 
had died and two had gone home on account of ill-health. At the 
end of the second nine-year period, which is 1917, sixteen different 
missionaries had arrived since the beginning which is 50% of all 
who have ever been here. But out of those sixteen, only nine were 
actually left on the field. At the end of the third nine-year period, 
we have twenty-four missionaries, this being 75% of the total 
number that ever came. Of the 25% who are not with us today, 
three have been called to Higher Service, Sister P. A. Penner in 
1906, Sister Annie Funk in 1912, and Brother Noah. Burkhalter 
in 1920. This is 9% of the total number. You will notice that 
the figures run thus for the three nine-year periods, 10, 6, 16,or 31%, 
19% and 50%, which shows that there has not always been a reg- 
ular rate of increase in numbers. You will also notice that during 
the last nine-year period as many have come out as during the first 
two periods combined. Looking at the figures from another angle, 
we find that during the last five years, twelve new missionaries have 
come out to the field which is 50% of the present staff, while the 
other 50% came out during the first twenty-one years. Whether this 
rate of increase will continue is hard to say. The average age among 
the men at the time of coming out is 2914 years, while among the 
women it is 2634. How that compares with the average in other 
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missions, I do not know. Out of the present staff of 24 workers, 
seven men and four women have college degrees, three are grad- 
uate nurses, and two have their medical degrees. Of the others 
nearly all have had Bible School or Seminary training. Seven had 
pastorates before coming out to the field, and eleven taught school. 

To divide the population of the whole field equally among the 
twenty-four workers would give to each one about 21,000 souls, 
as compared to 125,000 in 1900 when the work was started. For 
each ordained minister there are 56,000 population. These are 
simply figures however and do not mean much. 
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Our work is carried on in a different way. It is divided into 
phases called evangelistic, educational, medical, institutional and 
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industrial. The aim and goal of all phases is to win souls for 
Christ, and to train leaders who may go out and win others. 
Various methods are used but all are connected directly or indi- 
rectly to the one goal in view. To do efficient service missionaries 
should really spend nearly their full time in one special phase of 
work. Such has not been the case in the field until recently because 
of lack of workers, but we are glad to report that we have several 
workers at present who will be able to give the greater part of their 
time to their special phase of work. Should we classify our present 
staff of workers according to the work in which they spend most 
of their time, it would be something like this: 14, or 59% in evan- 
gelistic work; 4, or 16% in educational work; and 6, or 25% in 
medical work. This is an approximate classification and might be 
corrected. The evangelistic missionary must often be engaged in 
building work, the educational missionary has station work to look 
after, and nearly all have been doing medical work more or less, 
since there is a dispensary at each of the five stations. 

The leper work deserves special mention. It has been under 
the direct supervision of Bro. P. A. Penner for twenty-five years 
except during the time when he was home on furlough. The insti- 
tution has grown from a hut with one leper in it, to all of twenty- 
five buildings, with 450 inmates, besides church, dispensary, homes 
for Indian staff, etc., making a total of nine additional buildings. It 
is now the third largest Leper Home in India. In connection with 
the leper work at Champa, there are being taken care of and edu- 
cated, all the untainted girls and boys who are healthy children of 
leper parents. 


5. Boarding Schools and Orphanages. 


The Mission has a Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage at 
Janjgir with 98 girls. Of these 40 are orphans. The girls read 
through the sixth class in school. There are seven teachers. Since 
the school opened in 1908, until today, over 500 girls have been 
studying in this school, many of them being village girls. The 
present enrollment of the school is 120. Until recently, we have 
had to ask for teachers from neighboring Missions. This year, 
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all but one of the teachers are of our own school girls. These have 
received their higher training in other Mission Schools. We have 
at present ten girls studying at Bilaspur, five at Katni and two are 
taking the Nurses Course at Nagpur. We are getting a govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 646 per year for the Funk Memorial Girls’ 
School at Janjgir. There are Mission Schools at all of the stations 
which the girls of our Christians residing there attend for two 
or three years, before going to the Janjgir school. 


There is a Boys’ Boarding School at Birra under the super- 
vision of Mr. Thiessen. The present enrollment is 140. The boys 
read through the seventh class. There are eight teachers. In both 
of these Boarding Schools, much of the work connected with the 
boarding is done by the pupils. They have gardens and raise some 
of their own vegetables. Last year the boys at Birra made thou- 
sands of bricks for building work. The average cost to the Mis- 
sion of the boys and girls is about Rs. 5 per month per child, exclud- 
ing teachers’ salaries. Many of our boys after finishing the school at 
Pirra attend the Boys’ High School of the American Mennonite Mis- 
sion at Dhamtari. We have decided to cooperate with that school 
instead of building a Boys’ High School in our own area. 


Besides the two Boarding Schools, we have fifteen Mission 
Primary Schools with an enrollment of 828 pupils. The number 
of Primary Schools is very low and it is the aim of the educational 
committee of our Mission to give out sufficient scholarships to 
bright pupils in our Boarding Schools within the next few years to 
supply the great demand of teachers in at least a few of the villages 
where the Government has no schools, and also in Phuljhar and 
Deovri districts where we have at present about 100 children of 
mass movement Christians who are not attending school, largely 
because the parents object to sending their boys and girls so far 
away from home. It is only an educated church that can really 
become self-governing and self-supporting and that will grow spir- 
itually from year to year. 


We have no Bible School at present, but we are planning to 
open one. We have several students at the Bible School of Amer- 
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ican Mennonite Mission at Gatula. We have annual six-week Bible 
courses at all of our stations for evangelistic workers. 


6. The Status of the Christian Community. 


- At each of the five main stations, there is an organized church, 
and at four of the stations, there are large brick church buildings. 
At Champa there are two, one for the leper Christians and one for 
the other Christians. In Phuljhar and Deovri districts there 
are three church buildings with mud walls, and at each of these 
places there is a Christian congregation. The value of the Mission 
property on the five stations, excluding the Leper Home, amounts 
to $75,000. There are today in the area 1,165 baptized church 
members scattered about in sixty different villages. Besides these 
there are sixty-three Christians of other denominations, making a 
total of 1,228. Our entire Christian community, including children, 
consists of 2,020 souls. The Christians have come mostly from 
different castes. Orphans and lepers are not included in this 
because they come from all castes. 


7. The Rate of Increase of Christians on Our Field. 


In the years 1925 and 1926, 149 were baptized in the whole 
area. 75% of the present number of Christians were baptized 
during the last nine years and 25% during the first seventeen 
years. At all of the stations except Basna the increase in church 
membership was regular and by individuals and small groups. Per- 
haps there is one exception to that at Korba when 85 were baptized 
in one year. In the Leper Home there are always large numbers 
baptized at one time. About 110 are asking for baptism now. 


In the Phuljhar and Deovri districts centering about Basna 
station, it was a mass movement among the Garra weaver caste 
which brought such large numbers into the church. All the 430 
Christians of this area were baptized in the last nine years. In 
1921, 96 were baptized in one day. With no exception, they are all 
ot the garra or weaver caste. 


What seem to have been the causes which started this mass 
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movement among the garras? There are several which seem 
evident. 


1. Desire to escape the blight of being an outcaste. 
2. Desire for better social standing. 


3. Recognition of the foolishness of idol worship and reaching 
out after the true God with the belief that He is to be found and 
that salvation is to be gotten through the newly preached incarna- 
tion, Jesus the Messiah. 


4. Taking a chance at getting financial aid from the Mission. 


It is not to be supposed that the Holy Spirit works merely 
through one individual as a unit at all times. Human beings do not 
always work ina unit. They are capable of having a clearly defined 
mass consciousness. The Holy Spirit often works through mass 
consciousness and the desire for accepting the Saviour sweeps 
through this mass consciousness. 


Is the mass movement still going on? It seems that for the 
last couple of years, its high tide is past, and we are in the trough 
of the wave. At the same time there are enough indications on the 
horizon to warrant the statements that another tidal wave is coming 
in, and with proper direction may be on in another eighteen months, 
that is, after two cold seasons of successive definite work. In no 
other section of the field have we had such a mass movement towards 
Christianity. As stated before, most of them were won one by one. 
It is a noteworthy fact that those who come into the church as indi- 
viduals suffer more severe persecutions than those who come in 
groups. Often they are stronger in their faith than the mass move- 
ment Christians. 


8. Economic Status of the Christian Community. 


Of the 1,228 church members living in the area, 195 or 16% 
are. employed by the missions or missionaries. That includes 56 
evangelistic workers, 53 school teachers, 5 medical workers, 12 
industrial workers, 12 institutional workers and 57 other mission 
helpers such as mail carriers, night watchmen, cartmen, gardeners, 
cowherds and personal helpers. 430 of the church members or 
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33% are entirely dependent on the Mission and Leper mission for 
support. They include the 330 Christian lepers at the Champa 
Leper Home, 30 Christian widows and 60 students including 
orphans, who are church members but who are being educated by 
the mission. 430, or 33% are self-supporting and independent of 
the Mission. This leaves 175 or 18% unclassified. These are the 
wives and children of salaried men, as well as many who work part 
time as day laborers and are in a way partly dependent on the Mis- 
sion. As to the monthly income of the 195 employed by the mission 
or missionaries, I found the following statistics: 53 get less than 
Rs. 10 per month, 64 between Rs. 10 and 20, 21 from Rs. 21 to Rs. 
30, 12 from Rs. 31 to 40, 4 from Rs. 41 to Rs. 50, and two get 
above Rs. 50 per month. I do not know exactly what the incomes 
of the independent Christians are. They probably range from $2.50 
to $16.00 per month. 





Kcerba coal has yielded the best analysis (laboratory) so far of all India 
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As stated before, the Christians are divided into three classes 
economically—those mission employed, those who are fully sup- 
ported and those who are independent of the Mission. Geographic- 
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ally, they may be divided roughly speaking, into two sections of the 
field, the north and the south, taking the Mahanadi River for a 
dividing line. 85% of the Christians of Korba, Champa, Janjgir, 
and Birra are dependent on the Mission for salaries or support. 
Only 15% of the mass movement Christians in Phuljhar and Deo- 
vri are thus dependent upon the Mission. About 195 families among 
them own their houses, most of them own teams of bullocks and 
buffaloes and about 100 families own land. 


What is the economic status in the northern section of the 
area? Out of 115 Christian families at Champa, Janjgir, Korba 
and Birra, only 25 families or 22% own their own houses, 27 fam- 
ilies own land, and 24 families own cows. Many of the others 
live in mission-owned houses by virtue of being on the Mission 
pay roll. Some hesitate to buy their own houses and land because 
of the possibility of being transferred to another station. It is to 
be expected that where there are many mission-paid workers who 
are educated and whose religious life is more highly developed, that 
their social life would be on a higher plane too. We find that to be 
the case among the Christians of our field. They have an influence 
on the whole Christian community. That has its advantages and 
disadvantages. They have learned that sanitation is necessary to 
health, and they require better living quarters. They need more 
and better clothing. Those who have good salaries buy better 
grades of rice and they have a right to do so. The highest salaried 
wear shoes and stockings and coats. Those who get lower sal- 
aries try to follow them and fall into debt. Many of our Christians 
are constantly in debt. 

But on the other hand, we find that these Christians have 
higher ideals, if we call a desire for education a high ideal. They all 
want to send their children to school. They want them to be educated 
and they all want them to have just a little more education than they 
themselves had. They have learned from experience that the best 
educated ones generally get the highest salaries. But I am sure 
there are some who seek higher education because of the love of 
knowledge. We have a mission rule that all children of Christian 
parents can be sent to our Boarding Schools at Janjgir and Birra 
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by paying a very small boarding fee. The Educational Committee of 
the mission picks out the brightest ones and gives them scholarships 
to go on through Normal, Bible or High School. But we find 
that quite a number who receive no scholarship are nevertheless 
sending their children and are paying their expenses. They have 
tested the values of education. They are seeking highest standards 
of living. Illiteracy among our Christians in the northern part 
of our field is only about 30%. Where there are many mission 
workers the new Christians are always given a chance to learn 
to read if they wish to and most of them do learn to read. 


In order to understand the moral and social state of the mass 
movement Christians in the Phuljhar and Deovri districts one must 
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first look into the state of the garra caste from which they came. 
Let me quote one of the Basna missionaries who has worked among 
them for several years and who has written about this subject, “The 
moral state of the garra caste is rotten. They as a class of people 
have a bad record in the police circles; in fact among all classes 
of people. They are out- and low-caste, not only by imperialistic 
dictates of caste but also because they have placed themselves by their 
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rotten dirty lives in the lowest strata of society. Theft, polygamy, 
very light marriage ties, drunkenness, adultery and fornication, ser- 
vility of spirit, coupled with a wild, haughty, undisciplined nature, 
are the heritage which baptized Christians of the garra caste have 
back of them. Often the riffraff of the garras have come first into 
the church. This state among the Christians is much improved. A 
definite propaganda has been carried on by the Mission against 
these things, including carrion eating, which also indicates low moral 
standing, and I feel there is a growing Christian consciousness 
against these things. Theft is still found among Christians and is 
winked at by all their fellows except the one sinned against. As to 
their social state: in such villages where they are living in most 
unsanitary conditions, they are separated from the rest of the vil- 
lage even by fields. In other places where they have better manners 
and more cleanly habits and more substantial houses, they have 
a standing comparable to other castes. In some places the children 
are admitted to the government schools. In other places they are 
very definitely excluded by public sentiment.” 


A very great factor in raising the standard of these mass move- 
ment Christians are their children who have been sent to the Board- 
ing Schools at Birra and Janjgir for the last few years. At least 
one hundred or more of them have been and are studying in these 
schools. But there are still another hundred of school age who 
are not in school because the parents refuse to send them so far 
away from home. ‘They are kept busy in the cotton fields and at 
the spinning wheels. In visiting the homes of these people whose 
children attend school, one often notices that there is a difference 
in the atmosphere and surroundings, especially when the school 
children are at home. The mass movement Christians are scattered 
about in fifty different villages, and in some villages there are only 
one or two families. It is difficult to put schools within reach of 
all. It is our aim, however, to open up more schools and give each 
child of Christian parents a chance. The chief reason for not having 
done so before this is that we did not have enough school teachers. 
Lately a Boarding School has been opened on the Basna Mission 
Station under the management of Mrs. Burkhard. It is hoped 
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that many will send their children there as it is near the center of 
the mass movement area. 


au How Is the Spiritual Life of the Indian Christians 
Developed? 


Are there Spirit-filled men and women among the Indian evan- 
gelistic workers of the Mission; those who have a passion for souls; 
who have walked many hundred miles'to bring the message of salva- 
tion to those in darkness and sin? Yes, with joy and gratitude let 
such be recognized. Much of the credit of work accomplished 
goes to them. They are the ones who will finally bring India to 
Christ, and not we missionaries. Last year fifty-three evangelis- 
tic workers visited and preached the word of God. to 1,162 vil- 
lages and conducted 6,800 meetings. They sold 1,114 portions 
of the Bible, including about 50 New Testaments. In our Mis- 
sion are 24 Sunday Schools with an enrollment of 1,655. These are 
all in the hands of the Indian Christians. In all of the organized 
churches there are “panchaiyats,’ or church committees who take 
the responsibility of keeping order in the churches and reprimand- 
ing the wayward ones. It is encouraging to see the latent powers 
that are brought forth when full responsibilities are put upon the 
shoulders of the Indian workers. At present there are no indige- 
nous churches, but they are marching toward that goal. The Indian 
Conference which is in the hands of the Christians, is always well 
attended and much interest is shown by all present. 

The gpiritual life of the new Christians under the constant 
supervision of the missionaries is generally deeper and grows more 
favorably than that of the Christians living in far-away villages. 
Hence, we have really two kinds of Christians in our area, those 
living on or near the Mission Stations and those living alone in their 
own villages. There should be a difference because those living 
on the Mission Stations have many more opportunities to hear the 
Gospel preached than those far away. Sometimes it works the other 
way and those who constantly hear it do not appreciate it as much 
as those who seldom hear it. 

Concerning the religious state of the mass movement Christians 
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in the south, this report was sent in: “Last year it seemed that 
Christianity stood at a low ebb. This was judged by the reports 
which reached me from the Indian co-workers, stating that several 
villages had declared themselves as being garras and had deserted 
the Christian ranks. There was a slight decrease instead of an 
increase in the actual number of students in the Boarding Schools. 
The number of those who came on the compound from the outside 
for the Christmas celebrations was less than normal. I thought 
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that the hold of the new faith on the people was on the decrease. 
These things indicated, however, I believe, that the hearts of the 
Christians are similar to a well-prepared seed bed which has been 
somewhat neglected. It is not so much the fault of the Chris- 
tians as the lack of attention given them by the missionary and 
Indian co-workers. If properly shepherded they will nevertheless 
blossom out and become wide awake and on fire for Christ. My 
reasons for this statement is the growing interest I find every- 
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where where they are systematically worked by Spirit-filled busy 
workers. I have over and over again asked backsliders, ‘Do you 
still want to be considered Christians?’ A most encouraging major- 
ity said, ‘Yes’. ‘Are you willing to learn if we systematically pro- 
vide instruction?’ Again came the reply ‘Yes.’ We may expect 
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some to be scorched and choked as in the Parable of the Sower. 
But at the same time, some very precious fruit is coming forth, 
judged from where the people started.” 


It may be stated that the Mission Station at Basna in the midst 
of the mass movement Christians has only been opened since April, 
1924. Formerly the field was worked from Birra. The report fur- 
ther states that by properly manning the field with earnest Chris- 
tian workers, it may reasonably be self-supporting and indigenous 
within fifteen to twenty years. We hope that at the Fifty-year 
Jubilee of our mission work, such a report may be given. 

What is the present tendency toward Christianity among the .non- 
Christians as a whole? From all stations except one, reports come 
that the people are much more interested in Christ and Christianity 
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than they were a few years ago. The Champa missionaries sent this 
report to the question above: “There used to be two outstanding 
features connected with evangelistic work; one was curiosity of 
what the missionaries had to bring, and the other was opposition ; 
in the case of some people, apathy. But now this attitude is abso- 
lutely changed. There is a questioning and a desire to hear the mes- 
sages. Last year while we were out on tour, we were earnestly 
invited to come to the villages to tell the Gospel message. It is 
noticeable that although the accessions to the church have been very 
small and by individuals, yet the attitude of the masses toward the 
Gospel is entirely changed and that for the better. 


Janjgir missionaries report thus; “The people show a greater 
‘interest and more patience to listen to our message while we are 
out on tour. There is less opposition. Literature sales are very 
much better. Many gladly admit that the Christian religion is super- 
ior to any other. Numerous ones tell us that idols are no longer 
worshipped in their homes. Many are in heart Christians and 
would join our church if it were not for severing relations from 
family and caste.” 

From Birra we have this report: “The people are very much 
interested, especially the group of Chamars called Rama-Ramiya. 
In one village where recently three Rama-Ramiya were baptized, 
there are about a dozen more who have expressed their desire to 
become Christians, and who are under instruction. In another vil- 
lage, four hundred Rama-Ramis expressed their desire to come ‘en 
masse’ and be baptized. But because of lack of proper instruction, 
they have not yet been accepted. Whether their zeal will stand the 
test of time, remains to be seen.” 


In Phuljhar and Deovri districts many encouraging signs are 
evident. The missionaries have sent in this report: “The door to 
the non-Christian people is opening wide. The sale of literature 
is excellent where given attention. On all sides there seem many 
earnest seekers after God who are looking to the Christian’s Saviour 
as the medium to reach God. There seems to be among the non- 
Christian educated high castes a hunger after God, and many are 
asking about the Christian faith. Their object seems to be to find 
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salvation. They know nothing or little of becoming Christians for 
the sake of getting a job or for the sake of getting social standing, or 
for the sake of filling their stomach—these high caste educated 
seekers. Their interest seems to be deep-seated. If one begins 
to talk in any way about things other than religion, they often 
answer in superficial ways or turn the conversation to religion. 
But when one opens up on religion, they warm up with interest. 
These men include village-owners, Brahmin school teachers, and 
a few other castes.” 


Have all the thousands in our Mission area heard the Gospel? 
Again I shall quote from reports-of the various sections of the 
field: Korba reports that there are sections in the far north where 
the Gospel has not yet been preached. Champa and Janjgir report 
that all have had the chance to hear the Gospel. From Birra comes 
the report that there is a section of the field alloted to this station 
where no touring work has been done, and Basna reports that 
“Christ has been faithfully preached all over and continually at 
the bazaars or weekly gathering-places of farmers and traders. It 
is inconceivable to think that there is any active man in these parts 
who has never heard of Christ. There may be some of the women 
folk who have not heard Christ preached to them.” 


Is the field properly manned? A definite call comes from the 
missionaries of all the stations that a total of sixteen more mis- 
sionaries and many more Indian workers are needed to cover the 
field, and do anything like thorough missionary work. 

Let us praise the Lord of the Harvest for the 1,200 sheaves 
that have been brought in during the first twenty-five years of 
missionary work under the General Conference Mennonite Mission 
in India; and let us pray for more workers and sufficient funds 
to carry on the intensive work necessary to do effective work. 
“The harvest truly is great and the labourers are few”. In the 
next twenty-five years, if the Lord tarries, we or others shall see 
such an ingathering as we have hardly dreamed of. We are in 
the dawn of a new era for India. Let us praise the Lord for the 
privilege of helping to usher it in. 
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SEED SOWING AND GROWTH 


No one can scan the pages of the story of the great mission- 
ary advances without discerning that there have been invariably 
connected with them all what may be roughly designated as 
three stages; seed sowing, growth, and indigenous  self-exis- 
tence. Jesus, Paul, Columban, Carey, each one spent his initial 
efforts in seed sowing. Depending upon the readiness of the soil, 
sooner or later the seed germinated, adherents were received, 
and the work entered upon the second stage when the work of 
ihe agents centered more in fostering growth. Finally the body 
ot believers of “the church” developed to that stage when to best 
meet its own need it stood upon its own endeavors, became a 
self propagating body, and found its life more directly in Jesus 
Christ its Lord. 


In one of the quarterly church meetings in the India field, 
most of the urgent business tad been disposed of. Before the 
ciose of the meeting, the missionary asked, “Is there any other 
business that needs our attention?” Dalhi, a Christian of long 
stariding, arose ‘to his feet... “Sabhapattis Sahib," he saids 1 
have no further business to suggest, but I have a question to ask. 
Why is it that we have not had any conversions of late?” The 
arrow went home. ‘There was some heart searching. In what 
stage is the work in India? The story truthfully indicates :- 
somewhere between the first and second stage. 


Part I. Evangelistic Methods in the Villages. 


The methods of the work in its first stages are not fixed. A 
living faith needs no special method. One living spirit sets on 
fire another. Yet we can speak of methods under five general head- 
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ings: the work in the bazaars, in the melas, of the outstations, 
the touring work, and the typical village presentation. 

1. Let us take a typical village presentation first. The party 
may consist of a group of Indian workers with or without a 
nussionary. They come in on foot and make their way toward 
the center of the village where quite often there is an open space 
with a large shade tree or two. They are equipped with a stack of 
literature, perhaps with an accordion or some musical instru- 
ment, or a gramophone with Indian lyrics. As these strangers 
troop in, they naturally attract attention. Arriving at the cen- 
ter of the village, they have offered to them by the headmen of 
ihe village or by his servants a couple of Indian beds. They 
sit down and begin to converse on the commonplace interests of 
the locality. If in a short time the music does not begin, the 
conversation turns directly to God. It is just as easy for them 
to talk about God as it is to talk about their children or the 
weather or crops. If the party have no musical instruments, 
their voices stand in good stead. This music generally becomes 
the starting point for the appeal. It may be an appeal in be- 
half of the True Incarnation, or an appeal to buy a booklet con- 
taining the songs, or some tract or Gospel portion. Generally 
all these go on simultaneously. A general appeal by some cho- 
sen speaker may be made to the large group which by that time 
has gathered. Then perhaps following another song the group 
of workers scatter and approaching likely subjects, each mem- 
ber of the party does personal work by attempting to sell some 
literature, or by explaining about Jesus the Messiah, by teliing 
what and Whom they represent. Thus is the word of God sown 
by song, by word of mouth, and by the printed page. 

Where did Paul find his place of attack? At one place it 
was “where prayer is wont to be made.” In other cities he 
spoke to them that fear God. Sometimes he referred to the 
scriptures of his hearers. He always took with him at least 
one fellow worker, sometimes there were four or five in the 
party. 

And Peter? The boldest stroke he ever made perhaps was 
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at Penetcost, when men from far and near were gathered seek- 
ing God in their own way, when he, full of the Spirit, presented 
Jesus Christ to this vast throng. ; 

2. In India the Hindu melas offer these same great opportu- 
nities of large masses of people who seek God and are suscep- 
tible to the message. The mela may be compared to the Jewish 
Pentecost, or a state fair, or a large religious gathering in Amer- 
ica, oniy with reservations. There are no wares exhibited com- 
peting for a prize. Instead at the Hindu mela there is an im- 
mense amount of goods on display by merchants for purpose of 
sale. Hinduism is at its worst, for the mela is filled with the 
worst of silly superstitions, naked sadhus, fake religion. There 
gather from 20,000 to 40,000 daily at these melas. Within the 
confines of our mission area four or five melas are conducted 
annually. Though the mela has been commercialized, and has 
been made a popular resort of pleasure, and does repre- 
sent Hinduism at its worst, nevertheless there do throng to 
these places many who seek, t> use their own phraseology, the 
way of salvation. The mela is to them a “place where prayer is 
wont to be made.” The mela therefore furnishes a fertile field, 
a strategic point of attack, in the sowing of the seed. And even 
as the Pentecostal converts scattered to the farthest borders of the 
Roman Empire and carried the virile stirring words of Peter, 
so do the home going devotees carry with them and spread the 
evangel as it is preached at such points. 

3. The Indian bazaar is a weekly gathering for the purpose of 
buying and selling the necessities of life. It is held in central 
village points, five to ten miles distant from each other. Mer- 
chants come here, spread out their wares, and the populace of 
the surrounding countryside gather to buy the weekiy needs of 
foodstuffs, salt, spices, tobacco, cloth, trinkets, and jewelry. 
There are from 25 to 30 bazaars-in the confines of our mission 
field. The weekly attendance is from 1000 to 3000 persons. 
They resemble a miniature mela except that they are strictly for 
commercial and social purposes. The religious element is ab- 
sent. Needless to say, with such a throng, and with a rural m'nd 
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set to hear public messages, the weekly bazaar offers excellent 
opporiunities to spread the good news of Jesus. Though bazaar 
preaching is beginning to be discontinued in some parts of In- 
Gia, nevertheless the bazaar still presents a favorable occasion 
pregnant with opportunity through our ent‘re field. 

4. The work of evangelistic touring is an adaptation of methods 
ic the way of the country. Government officials, medical in- 
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spectors, deputy commissioners, police inspectors, all visit one 
village after another, listen to the complaints of the villagers, 
and size up the work of their given field. So, too, the agents of 
the great King use this method in their work. There are no 
public restaurants in the interior in India, nor are there beds 
provided with bedding. Though there were beds, the presence 
cf superfluous livestock renders them unfit for general use. 
The practice is that each worker provides his complete eating and 
sleeping outfit. The touring party may consist of men and wo- 
men workers, or men alone, or in exceptional cases, women 
aione with a man or two for the service of cart driver. 

Tents, cooking vessels, food stuff, medical supplies, liter- 
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ature, musical instruments, personal effects, projecting lantern 
with slides, these things constitute the outfit. The camp is 
established at some central point. The surrounding 15 to 30 
villages which are within a radius of four or five miles are work- 
ed from this central point. In the chief village one presenta- 





A study in contrasts:—an Indian holy man earning 
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tion of the gospel message is given during the morning, and the 
lantern pictures on the life and teachings of Christ are shown 
at night. During a given morning, a group of men walking 
from one village to another may cover three or four or five 
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villages. The afternoons which are the warmest are given over 
to rest, study, medical attendance upon the needy, and prepara- 
tions for work to follow. The evenings are filled with one or 
two prolonged lantern lectures. The readiness of the local soil 
determines the length of stay. Sometimes one or two meetings 
in one village is considered sufficient. If the field is riper, three 
ot four successive days may be spent in a given village. Or again, 
if it is deemed worthwhile, the length of stay may well run into 
weeks. At Ta!deori there is record of one camp being establish- 





A study in contrasts:—three Christian evangelists saved to serve. 
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ed and meetings carried on successfully for four weeks. When 
one center is thus worked as described above, the gramaphone, 
or accordion, literature, medicine, lantern pictures, all play a big 
part. But greater than all these are the individuals with a mes- 
sage that counts, and with personalities radiating Jesus Christ. 


5. In our work in India, the word station is used to designate 
the base of operation. There the missionary homes, the homes 
of Indian coworkers, the central church, the medical dispensary, 
schools and other buildings, which are necessary to house the 
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work are located. An outstation in our field designates the 
point where some Indian co-worker has his home alone and car- 
ries on his work. There may be outstation schools or outsta- 
tion evangelistic points. The outstation evangelist or mission 
school teacher endeavors to make his home a point from which 
radiate the brilliancy of the light of the Gospel of Jesus on all 
sides. The surrounding territory becomes his field of labor. 


The work among women deserves special mention. It is 
no accident that Luke records so repeatedly how in the work of 
our Lord and of the early church women had such an important 
place. All histories of any movement which has ever succeeded 
show woman as the psychic center. The saying is old that the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. But it may be truer 
than most of us believe and in many ways of which we never 
thought. She either deters or furthers. The hand that rocks 
the cradle may also become the throttle of progress: 


India with its women in the seclusion of the zenana homes 
from which they are never permitted the freedom of the public, 
and with the natural inaccessibility of the womanhood of the 
nation, and with the lower depths of ignorance and superstition 
which these conditions engender, therefore calls for a special 
work among women. For these reasons there is and will be 
need for zenana workers, Bible women, missionary women who 
are free from the concerns of the household, who can give their 
lives to this strategic work. Last year there were made only 
eleven less than four thousand zenana visits. What have been 
the results? 

From the standpoint of seed sowing, we may not see the 
results for twenty years. We need only recall that the mother 
of Sadhu Sundar Singh opened her doors freely to Presbyterian 
women missionaries. The fruit of their work came after 
they had passed on to higher service. But it came. She never 
accepted Christ openly. But her son is one of the greatest saints 
the world has ever seen.’ From the standpoint of growth one 
has but to compare the Christian women with whom work has 
been done with the non-Christian: to see the results. Their 
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homes are cleaner, their children are better clothed and fed, their 
babies are brighter and fatter, while most of all in their toil and 
their daily routine there beams forth from their faces a joy- 
ous holy light betraying Christ who lives within, which is 
not found among their non-Christian sisters. 


Part II. The Story of How the Seed Grows. 


In the year 1901 Bro. and Sister Kroeker first came to Janjgir. 
One plot of land after another had been denied them for building 
purposes. Finally, after a long, weary, drawn-out search they were 
grudgingly given a barren, treeless, gritty tract of a few acres, ad- 
jacent to the outcaste “parah”, south of the village. Here they 
settled down. 

The first house put up had no windows. The floors were a 
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cheap lime mixture. Trees planted in ‘the gritty soil soon 
withered away. A garden seemed out of the question. But the 
ereater seed bed were the human hearts and souls with whom they 
came in contact. Bro. Kroeker had the ability of making friends 
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with high and low. Wherever he went he planted the seed. Their 
outcaste neighbors received them. The high caste officials cordially 
associated with them. Their power plant was a large banyan tree, 
a place of prayer, which stood off on the plain one-half mile to the 
south. Bro. and Sister Kroeker’s work was handicapped through 
sickness. After they left, Bro. and Sister P. W. Penner took up 
their work. 

During the years to follow, in one heart after another the seed 
germinated. Braving persecution, Sukhie Bhai, a farmer, came out 
for Christ. He then won his brother-in-law. They together went 
out and told the good news to Phirtu, another brother-in-law. There 
was an ever widening circle. When Sukhie Bhai accepted Christ, 
his neighbors destroyed his rice crop. When Lachan came, his 
father and five stalwart brothers came storming and _ flustering 
around the bungalow and cursed the mission, the missionary, and 
the whole program done in the name of Christ. When Phirtu came, 
his fellow townsmen kidnapped three of his children, forbade bath- 
ing in the village pond and grazing their cattle in the village herd. 

But what—after 26 years? The first church for many years 
had been overcrowded. Sunday after Sunday 100 school girls had 
been seated on the floor, packed like sardines, in front of the pulpit, 
in a space 8 ft. by 16 ft. The aisle was crowded. Visitors found 
no room inside the door. Even Christians at times were compelled 
to stand outside the front door. And so a new church had to be 
built. 

Of course foreign money was necessary. Yet the friends in 
America should have seen the part played by the growing congre- 
gation. Night after night, school girls going in long files like 
ants, did their share in carrying two, three, four, five, six bricks, 
as many as possible, over to the place of building. Bible women 
and other women in the church rendered like service carrying brick, 
lime, sand and dirt in baskets on their heads. . Evangelists, teachers, 
lay members, all did their share digging the foundation, moving 
stone and dirt, lifting into place window frames and stone cappings. 
The lepers at Champa heard of these things and they raised money 
for much of the pulpit platform furniture. The local congregation 
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for years had been collecting money for this project, and they 
supplied the pews. Finally there stood completed one of the finest 
church buildings, housing one of the finest congregations of the 
whole Mission—there, where 25 years ago the soil was so barren that 
trees could not grow, and where hearts and souls were so hard that 
each convert suffered the bitterest persecution. 

And while these things were going on, the father of Lachan 
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looked on. He is now an old man, stooped and_  grayhaired, 
and still a worshipper of Rama, Mahadeo, and other idols. One 
day he again made his way to the mission bungalow. This time 
he had a different tale to tell. Said he, “When I was young, all 
went fine and well. I needed not the support of my sons, they 
needed me. But now I have grown old. I am stooped and my 
hair has turned gray. And who cares? None of my six sons is 
one bit concerned about their worn out father—none except Lachan, 
the Christian.” BRE cs 
Let us hear of another Mission Station, 25 miles to the south. 
Land for the Birra Mission Station, (formerly called Mauhadih) 
was procured in 1910. Along with building operations there was 
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started a Sunday School in the first school building. Classes 
for high castes were arranged for both boys and girls. A Board- 
ing School and a Medical Dispensary followed in natural order. 
Day schools were soon opened and conducted in three different 
centers south of the river, attended by children from about ten 
different villages. All these became seed beds in which was sown 
the seed of the Word of God. 

Now what has happened? The Beltikri School has been in 
operation about ten years. During all these years the seed has been 
sown in the hearts of the children. Many of the first pupils are now 
adults and cultivators of the soil. What has happened? Chapter VIII 
of this book, entitled “Christ and Rama Bidding for the Chamar” 
describes the upheaval that is now on. ‘This outcaste group 
called the Ramramiyas, and numbering 50,000 in number, are rest- 
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less. All live within our mission area. Many live in the territory 
adjacent to the schools south of the river. An evangelist from this 
district has reported one village where 19 adults asked. for bap- 
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tism. Baptisms have taken place in half a dozen villages, in which 
a year ago there was not a single Christian. All this centers about 
the one station opened seventeen years ago by Bro. and Sister Wiens. 


Stories of the wonder working power of God in and about 
Champa and Korba are just as striking. Like the church at Antioch 
sent forth Paul and Barnabas to fields of wider usefulness, so the 
Champa church has sent forth some of the strongest leaders of 
our field. From this church went forth Sonsai, the first home mis- 
sionary of the Indian church. From this church have come the 
leading officers of the Hindustani Church Conference. From here 
have gone out her sons and daughters rendering remarkable service 
away from Champa, within and without the confines of our own 
mission. 

The church at Korba is less than a dozen years old. Yet no 
church on the field has enjoyed such a rapid growth. Converts were 
received even before the buildings were started. Soon after, in one 
year, a total of 27 baptisms have taken place. As in the days of the 
Apostles, priests also becoming obedient to the faith have been among 
the converts. 

Not only has there been the ingathering. There has also been 
growth. One living spirit set on fire another. Some of these con- 
verts were poor and impoverished. In addition to local evangelism, 
this church in a very encouraging way has taken up the support of 
these poor and landless brethren, and is endeavoring to show forth 
the compassion of Jesus. Plans are in operation making for an in- 
digenous church. In all these efforts, prayer has had central place. 
Where there was no hope, lives through prayer have been saved. 
Where there were oppositions and temptations, victories have been 
won. 

In the southern portion of our field, the bazaar or weekly 
market has served as the seed bed for the Gospel message. Bro. 
E. B. Steiner made his epoch making tour in 1916 down across 
the Mahanadi River, over the rocky hills, through the country 
infested with tiger, bear, panther, wolf, hyena. Here the seed was 
sown and the first baptisms occurred in 1916. Indian evangelists 
were immediately employed to shepherd the sheep. The converts 
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witnessed of the glad faith they had found. Year after year Bro. 
Wiens made his tour of inspection. Year after year baptisms 
occurred. In 1921 there were baptized in one place at one time at 
Jhagrandi 96 adults. By 1926 there were 450 Christians living 
in 50 different villages centering about seven preaching points and 
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schools, not counting those who had died, moved away, or grown 
cold from lack of proper shepherding. 


About the years 1918 to 1920, Isa Das went from village to 
village preaching. Repeatedly he went to Bhorpur bazaar. Pateram, 
a youth of 16 or 17 years, heard the message. It struck none too firm- 
ly in his heart. He applied for baptism, however, and received 
Christ in 1922. He was the only Christian in his village, and bar- 
ring one, the only Christian of all his relatives. His wife was not 
ready—he came alone. His father and mother were idol worship- 
pers and offered yearly sacrifices to household gods. The next year 
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he was persuaded by Bro. Thiessen to tramp 65 miles to Madkhu 
Ghat Christian Convention to hear Sadhu Sundar Singh. He went, 
bearing his own expenses. Fired with new zeal he returned home. 
The household gods were thrown into the village tank, and he began 
to witness to friend and neighbor. By 1924 he had prepared his 
wife, parents, an uncle and aunt, and one cousin for baptism. 
Year after year he continued his work. By 1927 he had brought 
to the feet of his Savior seventeen, which included each and every 
one of his adult relatives. This youth of 22 years in five years’ time 
has won for Christ seventeen souls. How many of us in America 
can say we have spoken about Christ to one person in five years? 


The high caste village owners of Pateram’s village, Jharband, 
taunted the new Christians. “Who do you think you are? You 
think you will become big like the white folks? You are nothing 
but garra outcastes.’’ But times were to change. They noticed that 
Christ was really transforming the lives of these outcaste con- 
verts. They noticed that as the lotus flower pushes itself up out 
of the filth and mud of the village tank and bursts into the glory 
of the lotus blossom, so a new power was behind these outcastes 
and bringing out the glory of the image of God. These same village 
owners in 1927 came out and declared that they were ready to accept 
Christ as the true incarnation. But more, the missionary of that 
district in 1927 saw with his own eyes erstwhile haughty Brahman 
pandits sitting spell bound at the feet of this outcaste convert, 
Pateram, as he stood and preached Jesus Christ. In 1870 when 
the first census was taken in India, the Brahmans of the United 
Provinces would not permit the outcaste people to be reckoned in 
on the census. They said they were of less significance than cattle. 
Today they sit and learn at the feet of these same outcaste converts, 
learning of Him who is Lord of all. Truly “He is lifting the poor 
out of the dust, and lifting up the needy from the dung hill, and 
setting him with princes, even the princes of His people.” Ps. 113: 
TetaS 

And so this is the story of how the seed has grown. When 
Jesus had led His disciples out as far as Bethany, on that memorable 
day when He ascended into heaven, He gave those unforgettable 
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words, “Ye shall be my witnesses”. What did He mean? We can 
only witness of that which we know or have seen. One living fire 
would set on fire another. There would be an ever widening circle 
which would reach even unto the ends of the world. 

These words are being fulfilled on our mission field. In Janj- 
gir, it has been from one to another, from brother-in-law to brother- 
in-law, from friend to neighbor, in an ever widening circle. In the 
Birra area it has spread from village to village. In the Korba area 
it has spread back into the closed native state Sarjuga. To preach 
the Gospel there is forbidden by state law. But the Gospel is not 
bound. In Champa it has spread from caste to caste. Many secretly 
believe, fear of persecution temporarily holds them back. In the 
Basna Station area, the story of witnessing is the same. 


Have the glad tidings been preached? Is the acceptable year 
of the Lord being proclaimed? Yes! By word of mouth, by 
song, by tracts and gospels are the glad tidings being given and 
the acceptable year of the Lord is being proclaimed. In addition 
to what each missionary does in season and out of season, there 
are 60 evangelistic men and women engaged in this work. Watch 
them as they go—into the village streets, into the central market 
places, into the secluded homes, on the highways, in the byways— 
preaching, singing, praying, talking, healing, proclaiming Him who 
is able to set at liberty them that are bruised, Him who releases 
the captive. During the last fiscal year there have been conducted 
on the Indian field six thousand five hundred and seventy-six meet- 
ings of all sorts. 


In the year 1921 four Indian preachers trooped into the village 
of Tergau. Weary from the morning work they sought rest in 
the village government school. The children had gone home. The 
Brahman master was there alone. They presented their message to 
him and passed on. The seed found fertile soil and quietly worked 
throughout the following months and years. In 1924 when the 
Basna Mission Station was being built, this same Brahman master 
was one of the first to seek out the missionaries. He is in dead 
earnest. If he ever breaks with Hinduism and is rightly guided— 
he will make a miniature Sadhu Sunder Singh in our own field. 
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Thus are the home churches casting their bread upon the waters. 


What about the printed message? Experience has proven, 
and the Holy Scriptures tell us that the word of God IS living, 
IS active, IS powerful. In the span of 12 months for the year 
1926 there were sold 51 Bibles and Testaments, and only six less 
than one thousand Gospel and Bible portions. Think of the 
POWER, the LIVING POWER, which is thus being released in 
the villages of our area in one year, which will be active in the 
homes and hearts week after week, month after month, year after 
year, from three to five years, long after the visit of the mission- 
ary and the Indian co-workers—yea on through eternity. In one 
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of the back woods areas of our mission field the visit of a missionary 
to those secluded parts was traced back to the year 1899. A certain 
villager related how he then had purchased the Gospel of Luke. 


Why is it that only 51 Bibles and Testaments were sold, while 
at the same time the Power of God was released through 994 Gos-_ 
pel and Bible portions? Because the Bible is too expensive. The 
average villager cannot afford to buy a whole Bible or a Testament 
any more than the average day laborer in America can afford to 
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pay from $12.00 to $20.00 for one Bible. The marvel is that 51 
Bibles and Testaments were sold when we note that the average 
day laborer has to give the entire earnings of 4 days to pay for 
one Bible. 


A yeast, a ferment, a leaven is being implanted into the static 
life of India which is shaking it to the very foundations, and which 
is going to loose her from herself and her past. The new wine is 
bursting the old bottles and is bringing her into the beauty of a holy 
life with God. 


In a “Review of Mission Activities of the General Conference” 
in 1915, edited by Rev. Gustav Harder, the total number of bap- 
tised Christians in India is given at 140. Just eleven years later, 
in 1926, the total number is calculated at 1,142. This is an increase 
of 1000, or 815% increase on the eleven years, or an average increase 
of 74% per year, year after year. In the year 1926 there was an 
increase over the preceding year of 1925 of 214. Thus in the 
year 1926 the church almost doubled the total increase in the seed 
sowing years up to 1915. Thus mightily is the work of the Lord 
prevailing. 

If the time of seed sowing is thus beginning to give way to 
the time of harvest, what a wonderful harvest will be ripening in 
the coming years from the annual seed sowing of the 6,576 meetings, 
12,487 medical patients, 3,986 zenana visits, 16 Sunday Schools in 
operation, 8 day schools, 51 Bibles sold, 994 Bible portions sold, 1,216 
tracts sold, 1,400 tracts distributed free, 424 lepers cared for and 
treated, the orphans and widows cared for. As sure as the harvest 
follows seed time, as sure as the leaven leavens the whole lump, 
as sure as the flowers follow the spring showers—so sure is this 
harvest coming. Is the Mission equipped with as many consecrated 
foreign workers as are needed and with well running institutions 
well manned with consecrated Indian workers to cope with the com- 
ing situation? Is the home church whole-heartedly concerned ? 
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(ELA Den ory. 


STRENGTHENING OUR STAKES 


Some of the most discouraging chapters in the history of the 
church are those of the Dark Ages, when the church grew by 
leaps and bounds, spread itself across the countries of our ances- 
tors, but permitted the masses of people of Europe to remain ignor- 
ant, unable to read the Bible in their own tongue, and thus permitted 
them to slide back into the superstition of their heathen ways. One 
of the most heartening pictures of our own church history is that 
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of Christopher Dock, Mennonite school master on the banks of the 
Skippack, 125 years before the public school system of his state 
came into being, praying at the close of each day’s session for 
each pupil. 


Why should missions carry on educational work? Here in 
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India that question is asked especially concerning girls, and con- 
cerning boys who are to be farmers. In a general way the answer 
in part is given above. An ignorant church is bound to be a super- 
stitious church. In Eph. 5:14 we read, “Awake thou that sleepest 
and: arise from the dead and Christ shall shine upon thee.” Of 
course the passage refers to conversion—yes, dead to all things that 
make for real life. We feel very strongly that members. of the 
Christian church must not sleep nor be mentally dead. We have 
examples in the Christian church of those who are mentally dead 
and asleep. One of our young evangelistic teachers, Phillip by . 
name, had finished seven years of school work in our own school. 
He is bright and wide awake. The light shines in his eyes, and 
he is eager to make Jesus known to his neighbors. His sister 
Mala has received no education. She is dull and stupid in her 
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behavior. She has no aspirations, she is asleep, is mentally dead. 
Another boy by name Tilochen has studied to the fifth class. 
He is ambitious, and strives onward and upward. His brother 
Duku has never been to school. He is satisfied with things as 
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they are. Through Duku and his kind India will never change. 
In what conditions would our church be if there were no Phil- 
lips, no Tilochens? What if all remained as Mala and Duku? 
Education clears up the mind, and helps the boys and girls to 
fight the evil and help the good. Every child must have enough 
education to be anxious to change things which ought to be changed. 

But beyond this, our educational system serves other valu- 
able and indispensable ends. First of all, our schools become 
schools of the religion of Jesus. The Bible is taught. The Bible 
is taught in such a way as to become an integral part of the 
child. No objection is raised to the Conscience Clause in our 
parts of India. In the seven years work, our children get a large 
amount of religious training. Every year a great deal of Scrip- 
ture and many songs are memorized. Most of the children, 
especially in the upper classes, have one Bible verse memorized 
every morning, which they recite during their daily devotion. 


Our station schools furthermore turn out loyal, intelligent 
Christians. The influence the Christian master is able to exert 
six days per week, ten months per year, is tremendous. 
It cannot be measured. The child comes into our Christian 
school out of an ignorant home, of newly baptized first genera- 
tion Christians. His home village environment and his whole 
background for generations has been laden with sin, ignorance, 
superstition. The child has never seen a Christian marriage, or 
a Christian burial. The Christian way of prayer is foreign to 
him. Conduct in Christian religious services, the order 
of service, the institution of the Sunday School, keeping the first 
day of the week holy, honesty in everyday affairs, truth, freedom 
without license, co-operation in play, with all these he is absolutely 
unacquainted. Instead of the Christian marriage ceremony, he 
knows only adultery and the laws of the jungle. Instead of the 
reverent Christian burial he knows only foolish lamentations. In- 
stead of freedom without license, he knows only restraint and ser- 
vility. Instead of common worship, he is acquainted with filthy sad- 
hus and individual worship with the ringing of the bell to awaken 
the gods. Mumbling of magical phrases serve as prayers. The 
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Lord’s Day is as unknown in practice east of Port Said, as a bare- 
footed. salesman would be in Wanamaker’s store, New York. Co- 
operation may come from fear and selfish ends, but never out 
of altruistic motives. 

But the Indian Christian children who go through the seven 
grades in the station schools are the ones ever after to honor 
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Christian marriage, and demand it for themselves and their chil- 
dren. They are the backbone of our worship service. They fur- 
nish the soul for our singing. They are the ones who join in re- 
sponsive reading in church services. They become the teachers 
of our Sunday School Classes. They are the future hope of our 
churches. 

What need be said about leaders? The subject is so 
tremendously vital. If history teaches anything, it is this,—that 
every worthwhile truth prevailed only through the efforts of a 
leader. And every worthwhile movement has been given a large 
response on the part of any given people, only because of the ef- 
forts of leaders. God Himself yearned and brooded over man- 
kind for millenniums. His word was. People read. Prophets 
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prophesied. Only when He sent His Son did His eternal truths 
become fully manifested to men. Truth generally will not spread 
spontaneously and assert itself without leading the leaders. 
When God wanted His people to possess the promised land, He 
raised up Moses, who was on fire for God, trained in the school 
of experience and “learned in all the wisdom” of the land of his 
birth. When God wanted to have the Gospel planted in Europe, 
He chose out Paul, who was highly trained in the schools of 
his race, and then God had trained him in the school of Christ 
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and in the school of experience. One of the most weighty re- 
sults of our educational mission work is to turn out leaders who 
are grounded on Jesus Christ and who are aglow for Him. 


As for the education of Indian girls in particular, there are 
several reasons why they should have the privilege. The most 
important is probably this, that education broadens their outlook 
on life through -the-enlightening of their mind. The evangelistic 
worker in the villages is often staggered by their dense ignorance. 
When the Way of Salvation is presented to them in the most 
simple terms, the reply is most discouraging, “We are like 
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oxen, we do not understand your words.” And they really do 
not appear to have any conception of the meaning of the message. 
An ignorant mind cannot and does not think. How can we 
expect a person who cannot read the word of God to grow in 
grace and knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ? It is true that 
the Holy Spirit can use one word as a sharp edged sword. But 
an ignorant mind has difficulty in retaining that one word, 
Education gives more opportunity for service. This is most 
effectively demonstrated by the status of the educated women of 
our Indian churches. When we seek for a Bible woman, we 
seek for the one who has the most Bible knowledge, and is also 
a consecrated Christian. When we employ teachers for the 
Girls’ School, it is the High School graduate or the Normal 
Trained teacher to whom we look for help. In the last few years 
most of the teachers of our Girls’ School have been girls from 
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our own mission who were sent to High School or Normal Train- 
ing School. Their influence extends through our whole mission 
and we thank and praise the Lord for their lives. Education is 
one factor that has made them useful workers in our mission. 
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Education raises the social standard of the girl or woman. 
The ignorant woman is merely a drudge in the home or field, 
while her children run around on the street unkempt and neglect- 
ed. The Indian mother has the larger share in the ruling of the 
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home, but nevertheless she is a drudge. The educated woman 
probably does the same kind of labor in the home, but her vision 
has become wider, and hers is more a labor of love. 


How much education should be given under mission aus- 
pices? Most missions carry on quite a heavy program of edu- 
cational work. In our mission, we have tried to keep on a middle 
ground. Our educational work is not very heavy, neither is it 
neglected. We increasingly pursue the policy of not giving too 
much education, but rather educate step by step, and thus build 
firmer. It is our aim to give every child of Christian parents a 
primary education, which is little more than the fourth grade in 
America. After the Primary School we have thus far permitted 
many children to go on to the Middle School. This takes them 
a little higher than the eighth grade in America. 


A. somewhat new problem in our mission is how to educate 
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our children so that they will be willing to go back to the village 
from where they came. If a child is away from village conditions 
too long he is unwilling to go back to his home. We, of course, 
want the boys and girls to feel dissatisfied with the old condition 
of his home village, but we want him to be willing to tackle the 
problem and try to lift his neighbors. Boys who have finished 
High School are seldom willing to go back into the villages. 
They look to the city. Much more does this hold true if he has 
had college education. We do not consider it absolutely wrong 
if a boy looks to the city for his future work. Yet most of 
India’s people are in the villages, and the burden of the Christian 
church is to bring the villager to Christ. For many years to 
come will the villager remain the backbone of the country. For 
this reason we send very few students to High School at this 
time. But we aim to have a large number of Middle School 
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trained, and after that, either two years of special Bible School 
or two years Normal School or some industrial Vocational 
schooling. This amount of training we find most useful for the 
Christian Church. Young people with such a training are more 
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apt to return to the village and there work for Christ either as 
preacher or teacher or artisan. 


There are four types of educational work carried on by our 
mission; the Village Schools of the district, the Station Schools, 
the centralized Boarding Schools, and scholarships for schools 
outside our own mission. The village schools as an agency for 
evangelization have been considered in Chapter 4. They 
-may consist of seven grades, though sometimes there are only 
four primary grades. Usually, at least two masters are in charge. 
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Children from one to six different villages may attend. Fre- 
quently 50% of the entire attendance is found in the beginners’ 
class, while 30% will be registered in the first and second grades. 
Non-Christian village parents commandeer the services of their 
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children at an early age and consider their service of more value 
than the ability to read and write. The grade of work done in 
these village schools varies, sometimes it is very good, sometimes 
_very poor. In addition to carrying on a certain definite amount 
of Bible instruction daily, the teachers usually conduct a Sunday 
School. 


The station schools are similar to the village schools of the 
district. The chief differences are the closer supervision of the 
missionary, the larger proportion in attendance of Christian chil- 
dren over non-Christian, that all buildings and repairs are mis- 
sion concern, and in the superior grade of work done. Each sta- 
tion maintains such a school, because we believe the church, the 
school and the missionary home make up the most essential equip- 
ment of a Mission Station. 


Centralized Boarding Schools are the most important of our 
present educational system as carried on by the mission itself. Co- 
education in our part of India is unknown and is thought to be. 1m- 
practicable. Hence there is established the Anna Funk Memorial 
School for girls at Janjgir, and the Boarding School for Boys at 
Birra Station. Both schools do very satisfactory work and are 
government recognized. In addition to the usual curriculum, 
sewing, cooking and organized play are part of the program at 
Janjgir, while gardening and carpentry are taught to the boys at 
Birra. In both schools Bible instruction holds a prominent 
place. To meet the needs of the mass movement in the southern 
section of the mission field, the third boarding school of our 
mission has been established at Basna Station. 


The Mission thus far has been unable to establish institu- 
tions giving specialized training to its own boys and girls. Ac- 
cordingly, every deserving boy and girl thought worthy of spe- 
cialized training is allowed a scholarship which pays part or all 
expenses in designated schools, usually in the schools of other 
Missions. If the guardian is unable, the Mission pays all expenses. 
For the year 1927-28 there were granted 44 such scholarships. This 
means that 44 boys and girls are out equipping themselves for life. 
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Of these 44, 31 are studying in institutions of the American Men- 
nonite Mission. 


Numbervattendino-rHighe school =.= fees ) 
Number attending Vocational Schools. .....................- 5 
Number attending Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools ...... 2 
Number attending: Normal-ochools va:2-5- 13 
Number attending Bible: Schoolsm.-=. nt eee 14 


Besides these students other boys and girls are studying in schools 
outside the Mission supported by their parents or relatives who 
are financially able to do so. 


The summaries of our educational work for the year 1927 
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may be put thus; there are 850 boys and girls enrolled in the 
Mission Primary and Middle Schools in our area for whom the 
Mission pays the salaries of all the teachers of the schools and 
the living expenses of 220 of the pupils. The Mission Board 
allowed the following budget for educational purposes (including 
all Boarding School expenses) for the year 1927: Janjgir, 8,586 
rupees; Birra, 8,444 rupees; Korba, 4,280 rupees ; Basna, 6,127 
and Champa 4,148 rupees. Total, 31,585 rupees. 
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CHAPTER: VI 


“AND HE TOUCHED HIM” 


Leprosy is almost as old as the world. Already in Ex. 4:6 
we find leprosy mentioned. It was, and perhaps is even now, 
found in all countries of the world. It was at one time prevalent 
in Great Britain, Sweden and Norway. Strict but sane segre- 
gation has practically stamped the disease out of these countries. 
Siberia still has leprosy, mainly confined to the congested areas. 
Leprosy is found today in Africa, China, Japan and Korea. All 
this at once contradicts the almost universal belief that leprosy 
is solely a tropical disease. 

Perhaps the largest number of lepers in any one country is 
in India. According to the census of 1921, India had 102,513 
lepers. That this number is most probably incorrect all those 
who work among lepers in India know. It will be quite safe 
to say that the actual number of lepers in India is about 250,000. 
But think what this means. Let Frank Oldrieve, Secretary of 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, speak: “We will 
imagine a procession of lepers in India. They shall march be- 
fore us, but with halting steps, some on crutches which they can 
hardly hold, others crawling along on hands and knees, others, 
blind, are led by those who can see. We will ask them to pass 
along at the rate of twelve a minute. On they come, all types of 
people, from all parts of India, a sorrowing, suffering, long, long 
line of sick. We would sit and watch them pass from sunrise to 
sunset, twelve hours a day, and day after day we should have 
to sit. How many days would it take for the porcession to pass? 
About thirty days at twelve hours a day, and twelve lepers 
hobbling along every minute of the time. What a sight !—What 
a tragedy would be there, what pathos!” 

Leprosy is essentially a skin disease and is generally divided 
into three kinds, namely: nodular, anaesthetic and mixed. The 
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division is very artificial, as there are few anaesthetic cases which 
have no nodules, and few nodular cases which have no anaes- 
thesia or at least impaired sensation. As to the method of trans- 
mission, I cannot enter into here. Suffice it to say that according 
to Dr. Muir there are a number of ways, but he maintains that 
prolonged close contact with a leper is almost essential to trans- 
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mission. The period of incubation may be from three to ten 
years, but the average will perhaps be from three to four years. 
As for the contagiousness of this dread disease, it has been prov- 
en that it is not easily transmissible. Dr. Muir says: “Other 
diseases, such as tubercle, are more transmissible, more wide- 
spread and possibly more painful and more fatal; but tubercle 
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does not show itself outwardly to such an extent, it is not so 
apparent, and therefore has never been looked upon with such 
loathing as leprosy.” The disease is usually contracted by pro- 
longed close contact with lepers, but not with mere association 
with them. 


But after all, leprosy is a terrible disease whose ravages, 
if not checked, it is hard to exaggerate. The Jewish Talmud 
calls four kinds of people dead: the poor, the blind, the childless, 
the leper. The Indians call the disease “mahabyadi’, the great 
sickness. Lord Dufferin called leprosy the open wound of India. 
Yes, a leper is dead though living. Leprosy is all the more ter- 
rible, since those suffering from it are ostracised, and rightly so. 
The leper’s place was, and always must be “without the camp.” 
Wise humane segregation is THE way of stamping out the 
disease. Medicine alone, unless the patient can be kept under 
continued observation, is insufficient. 

In this paper, which is primarily written for our churches, 
I will confine myself chiefly to the leper work of our Mission. 
Hence the local coloring will be understood. The Bethesda Leper 
Home was begun on Sunday, April 27, 1902. Permit me to say 
what I have frequently said and written, namely, that the first 
missionaries sent to India by our Conference were never told to. 
work among lepers, neither did they themselves seek the work. 
It was given to them by the Lord Jesus Christ. To our shame 
be it said that for a long time we were so dense that we did not 
see this. 

A few illustrations will show how the Lord tried to make us 
understand that we should go ahead in faith trusting Him to 
meet all needs. When we had about 20 to 25 patients we advised 
all of them to go to Baitalpur, an existing Asylum. That they 
refused, even when we promised the traveling allowance, is not 
due to the fact that Indians do not care to leave their territory, 
because we have found out subsequently that they, and especially 
lepers, do wander all over India. God said plainly, “serve them.” 
Again, on one occasion, the treasury was empty, no rice on hand 
and no credit in Champa. We were in great perplexity as to how 
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to give the lepers their supply of rice which we had to give them 
on that particular day. Surely, here is a hint that this work is 
not ours. But what happened? After breakfast that day, the 
mail came in. Among the letters was one from a lady in Bombay 
who wrote something like this: “The Spirit leads me to send 
you Rs. 30—for lepers.” We did not know this lady, had never 
seen or heard of her and here came this week’s supply of rice. 
Could the Lord have spoken more plainly to us than this? We 
might give more experiences to substantiate the assertion that 
the work among lepers is not of our own seeking. Moreover, 
the results of the past 25 years, during which time over two 
thousand lepers have passed through our institution, have abun- 
dantly testified to the fact that in caring for the lepers we were 
in God’s will. 


I. The Object of Leper Work 


In my pamphlet written in 1915, I mentioned that this Leper 
Home belongs to the Mission to Lepers in London, i.e. it owns 
the buildings. I have never failed to state this when on furlough 
in America. The internal affairs of the Home, however, belong 
to the General Conference Mennonite Mission. The instruction 
of the lepers, the care of leprous children, the education of all the 
untainted children(children free from the taint of leprosy, but 
who have leprous parents) is in the hands of our Mission. Ina 
word, the Leper Home, with the exception of the buildings and 
the maintenance of lepers belong to the G. C. M. M. and is a part 
of our own work. I am not attempting to give the reasons for 
working among these people in order of importance, but in logi- 
cal order. 


First, we work among lepers in order to give these poor 
people whom Christ loves as much as other sufferers, a HOME, 
irrespective of caste, creed or position. Our question when the 
applicant for admission stands before us is never: Will you be- 
come a Christian if we admit you? We do not even ask him 
whether he will attend church services. Nothing of the kind. 
The door is always open and every one is welcome. I do not 
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find that Christ made the cure of a leper conditional upon his 
belief in Him. “I will, be thou clean,” is all that He said to the 
sufferer. Years of experience have proven to me that compulsion 
to attend Christian services is not necessary. The Christian 
atmosphere in an institution of this kind is irresistible, and hence 
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none of the inmates stay away from our regular services. Love, 
not merely on the lips, but on the finger tips will always draw. 


I remember the afternoon when I was called to the front 
gate of the Mission premises. There stood a Brahman. He not 
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ouly looked but was intelligent, having passed his matriculation 
examination. He was studying for the bar when he noticed 
those tell tale marks which said almost audibly: “You are a lep- 
er.” How well I remember him, a fine type of a Hindoo with 
his clear eyes, his keen intellect, but with the stamp of leprosy on 
his face only too visible. Said he in good English: “I have come 
to your Leper Home for the purpose of taking the latest treat- 
ment against leprosy; will you admit me?” “Certainly; most 
gladly.” “What are your conditions?” “None, except that I wish 
you would not go to the Champa village without permission.” 
“Must I attend church services?” “No sir, that is entirely option- 
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al. You will receive the same treatment from me and the Indian 
staff that Christians or such who do attend church services re- 
ceive.” He was admitted. He had his own room, cooked his 
own food and was absolutely free to do whatever he liked. Do 
you know, this Brahman never, to my knowledge, missed a 
service. He did not die a professed Christian, but he died having 
heard the Gospel frequently. Would this opportunity have been 
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mine, if the attendance upon divine services had been made ob- 
ligatory? Hardly! 

How many hundreds of others who had anxiety and even 
despondency written on their disfigured faces have we admitted 
into this Bethesda? I recall three persons sitting at the gate of 
the Home—husband, wife and son. The husband had signs of 
leprosy on face and body. They had come to find out whether 
he was suffering from leprosy. “Would I examine him?’ I 
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did, but it was a farce, since anyone that knows leprosy could at 
sight diagnose the case. Never in all my life will I forget how 
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mother and son watched me as I looked over the body of this 
man. What will be the verdict? Finally I did say, “Your hus- 
band, your father, is a leper.” It was most pitiful to hear the 
wail of the wife and son. Our object then is to give a home to 
all lepers who ask for admittance and to give them our service. 


Second, we work among them in order to alleviate suffering, 
retard the disease or effect a cure, if this is still possible. The 
latest treatments, the preparations of Hydrocarpus and Chaul- 
moogra oils are doing wonders in our day. If the patient comes 
when the disease has not progressed too far, he has every chance 
of recovery. After a few months of treatment, the superficial 
changes even are most marked. Lepers know this, and hence, 
though the injections are somewhat painful, yet many patients 
clamour for the treatment. One man, one woman, one boy and 
three girls, have thus far been discharged from the Leper Home 
as symptom-free. Other Asylums can make similar reports. 


Third, we work among the lepers in order to do “our bit” to 
rid India of leprosy. That we touch only the fringe of this great 
work, we know, but we also know that sane, humane segregation 
has always been the method of combating this malady. In the 
Hawiian Islands, one island, Molokai, has been set apart for 
lepers. In his report of the Conference of Leper Asylum Super- 
intendents held in Calcutta in 1920, Mr. Frank Oldrieve, Secre- 
tary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, says, 
“Has this settlement been a success? From the standpoint of 
the lepers it most certainly has. From the standpoint of the 
community, what has been the result? This is what an official 
report says, ‘In 1870-74, the disease reached 10.88 per 1,000 of 
the inhabitants (of the Hawiian Islands), and in 1890-94, was 
at its maximum of 11.88. Since that time it has steadily declined 
to 2.96 per 1,000 in 1911-15.’ It has therefore been really success- 
ful in helping stamp out leprosy.” A similar report can be given 
from Cullion, a leper settlement formed by the U. S. Government 
in 1906. Just as long as lepers are permitted to be at large, lep- 
rosy will not be driven out of India. Lepers in India are per- 
mitted to use the railroad trains, albeit according to certain con- 
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ditions which, as far as my observations go, are seldom or never 
fulfilled. It is an almost daily occurrence to see a leper or two 
wedged in between healthy passengers in a compartment. As 
a rule, they travel without tickets. The reason for this is that 
the Indian ticket agents refuse to touch money handled by lepers 
and so they board trains and go wherever fancy leads them. 
Their maimed hands are the pass. Lepers are found in market 
places, near Hindoo and Mohammedan shrines, at fairs, and 
other public places. Could all these be segregated, India would 
soon have the “open wound” healed. We are trying to segregate 
as many lepers as possible. 

Fourth, it is our object to bring lepers into vital contact with 
Jesus Christ and thus bring peace, joy and hope into their lives. 
The missionaries are NOT in a purely philanthropic work when 
serving the leper. If for any reason whatever they should be 
prevented from unrestricted preaching of the Gospel, our Con- 
ference would, without question, refuse to superintend this 
Institution. At least, I have told high government officials that 
if the capitation grant now given to this Institution or the 
grants-in-aid for building purposes involves the discontinuance 
of Christian instruction, then we would either refuse the financial 
aid or if this were not possible, then the Superintendent would 
feel obliged to advise our Home Board to discontinue the super- 
intendency. I was asked (not by a government official) whether, 
if local government were prepared to furnish the full mainten- 
ance of lepers and all building grants, I would be willing to allow 
a Mohammedan Musjid and a Hindoo temple to be erected with- 
ime the Institutions-area~and “still>, remain. its Superintendent. 
Without hesitation, I refused. It is one thing not to compel a 
leper to attend Christian services; quite another, however, to 
permit the teaching of other faiths of India in a Christian Insti- 
tution. 

For twenty-five years, the Sunday morning service and the 
Sunday School on Sunday afternoon have belonged to the “Rules 
of Order” of the Bethesda Leper Home. When we were alone in 
India, during the years 1902 to 1907, I would preach my sermon 
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at 6:00 A. M. in the Leper Home and at 7:30 A. M. in the church 
on the Mission premises. I did not, indeed could not, use the 
same sermon for both occasions. The Tuesday song service and 
the Friday afternoon prayer meetings have been regularly ob- 
served since the time of the first converts. These latter meetings 
have been to us a source of spiritual refreshing. When the 
Christian is a quiet listener, you cannot see what is going on in 
his heart. It is different, however, when he speaks to the Lord 
in an open prayer meeting. It is there that the missionary often 
begins to know his flock, and perhaps begins to love them with 
a love that was perhaps lacking without this knowledge. 


The fifth object is the care of leprous children. If the grown 
up leper with his facial deformity, ulcerated fingers and toes and 
his hobbling gait is or ought to be the object of every Christian’s 
sympathy, much more so are children on whom leprosy has cast 
its blighting shadow, though there may be no deformity. Years 
ago, their case was hopeless; now it is hopeful. But in any case, 
the child with anaesthetic spots over some part of its tender body 
always leaves a deep impression on me even after these many 
years of work among these unfortunates. I cannot become cal- 
lous to the sight of these. We have such in the Home today. 
While these children undergo a course of treatment, they are 
the object of our particular solicitude. For them, we have games, 
all too few, I know. I wish I could equip our Leper Home with 
only a small part of the playground paraphernalia that is found 
on the grounds of any graded school in America. Longingly I 
have looked at the giant strides, ocean waves, merry-go-rounds, 
see-saws, when at home last time. For children especially, we 
have the phonograph. To bring as much cheer into their blight- 
ed lives, albeit they do not know their pitiable condition, is a joy 
and a privilege. JI think more occupation would also be highly 
commendable. It would be well to open some kind of industrial 
work, since many articles can be made that could be easily dis- 
infected and offered for sale; indeed, this is done in some Asy- 
lums. 

Then there is another kind of children, the so-called “tun- 
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tainted” children, i.e., children who have leprous parents, but in 
whom the taint of leprosy is not found. Leprosy is, as it is well 
known by this time, not hereditary. If children born of leprous 
parents can be removed after the age of three, if not before, they 
stand good chance never to develop leprosy. If a child that has 
been removed from the leprous parents nevertheless later on 
develops leprosy, it is certain that the child was infected while 
with the father and mother and that because of the slow period 
of incubation, the signs showed later in life. We have a few such 
children, They were removed from the Leper Home and after 
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some time showed distinct signs of leprosy and had to be put 
back into the Leper Home. | 

The untainted children are removed into separate homes 
quite apart from the Leper Home and are cared for differently 
than lepers. To maintain that untainted children are not bright 
is not true to facts. Many untainted children are today in 
positions of trust. I am not only referring to our own Mission’s — 
untainted children when making this statement. Some who have 
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had a leprous ancestry have secured one scholarship after an- 
other in High Schools and other educational institutions. In our ~ 
two homes for untainted children, we have about 25 boys and 
equally as many girls. 


There is still another kind of children who call for our care. 





Mrs. P. A. Penner with some of the untainted sunbeams. 


At present they constitute a great problem. On the one hand, 
the greatest precautions are necessary, and on the other, an un- 
biased sympathy. I refer to such children that WERE lepers, 
but have, after a period of treatment, been pronounced symptom 
{ree from leprosy. Though I cannot enter into all the perplexing 
problems connected with such children, I must briefly refer to 
one question and that is, where are these children to receive their 
education? The medical authority—and I can quote three phy- 
sicians, one of whom has been in leper work for something like 
forty years—is of the opinion that regularly examined symptom- 
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free children should be permitted to attend school with healthy 
children. 


The treatment of leprosy has been so revolutionized within 
the last few years that it can now be definitely said that early 
cases of leprosy can be healed and that this arrest is permanent, 
provided the patient keeps healthy. The outlook in the case of 
children is more hopeful than adults. That is, the chance of a 
child in the early stages clearing up are much better than for the 
adult in the same stage of the disease. 


Should symptom-free children be allowed to mix with heal- 
thy children? All symptom-free children and untainted children 
should be subjected to periodic examination, say every month. 
The great majority of cases of leprosy start as early non-infective 
cases, and if school children were subjected to such monthly 
examinations, if any recurrence of the disease did occur, it would 
be detected long before it became infective. It is as unreasonable 
to prevent a symptom-free child from attending a healthy school 
as it would be to stop a healthy child from attending such a 
school lest on his way to school he came in contact with some 
leper on the streets. The desire of every Christian is to heal the 
leper. Progress, and the work of those who are doing what they 
can to carry out our Lord’s command, is being seriously hamper- 
ed by the Christian community in allowing old prejudices and 
fears to take possession of them. If any of us had a child afflicted 
with early leprosy, we should be anxious to have him treated, 
lest he approach the unhealable stage. Not only that, but we 
should be keenly desirous of hastening the time when our child 
would be free from the stigma of leprosy. Is it Christian to place 
a stigma on a child which you would not place on your own child 
if it were in a similar position? The best way to free India from 
leprosy, (and it will be a long fight), is to help to absorb the 
symptom-free case into society, so that he may enter a healthy 
environment; for a healthy life is the best preventative against 
recurrence of the disease. 
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II. The Method 


As to the method of superintending an Asylum, opinions 
differ. I do not desire to maintain that our plan is the best, yet 
I do wish to say that as a whole, the results during the 25 years 
have been satisfactory. But it may perhaps become necessary 
to make alterations in order to meet the varying conditions of 


India. 


Every Leper Home must have an efficient foreign and Indian 
staff. The Superintendent in our Home gets no extra pay from 
the Mission to Lepers for his service in the Home. Daily visits to 
the lepers form a part of his routine work. A hundred and one 
smaller and greater matters engage his attention. These “matters” 
can be classed under two heads, namely, pastoral and judicial. The 
Superintendent’s right hand is the Indian caretaker, who lives on the 
premises. It is up to him to see to it that all the physical needs 
are supplied. Our caretaker is also a great help in building work, 
having worked for the Government in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 


Next comes the doctor of the Home. Until recently, the 
entire medical work was in charge of an Indian doctor. Now, 
however, Dr. H. R. Bauman has charge of the medical work. 
He, too, gets no extra pay and realizes the need of daily 
visits to the lepers if they are to receive efficient and sympa- 
thetic care. The Indian doctor carries out his orders, so that Dr. 
Bauman’s active participation in dressing wounds, and giving 
Injections is not required. The time is coming, however, when 
a full time doctor will be required for this Institution. Four 
leper dressers, two men and two women, dress all the wounds 
of the patients. As menial servants, the Mission employs four 
‘water carriers and two sweepers. It is unfortunate that an In- 
stitution of this size should still have a primitive and inadequate 
method of water supply. Four persons have to draw the water 
from a well by means of a windlass and carry this to the various 
homes of the lepers. We are glad to report, though, that we hope 
to have an up to date water distributing system erected at a 
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cost of over $10,000.00. This is done entirely at government ex- 
pense. A deep well, two pumps, two engines, a large reservoir 
and a network of underground pipes are to give the Home an ade- 
quate water supply. The Mission, moreover, has nothing to de 
with the installation of this system. 

A question frequently asked of me when at home was concern- 
ing the maintenance expenditures and from what source funds 
were derived. In brief, I will reply to this. It costs approxi- 
mately $3.00 per month to support one adult leper. This includes 
food, clothing, medicine, the upkeep of the staff, and so on. The 
maintenance cost would be reduced if we would adopt the mes- 
sing system of which I do not, for various reasons, approve. Of 
the cost of maintenance about two-thirds is furnished by the 
Mission to Lepers and one-third by the government. Building 
erants are generally on the fifty-fifty basis, one-half by govern- 
ment and one-half by the Mission to Lepers. Many gifts, some 
of them large, have come from America. We have two wards 
erected by friends in America. 


Discipline is to some extent in the hands of Christians and 
such of the non-Christians in whom the Superintendent has con- 
fidence. I find this not only to lessen my load, but to be more 
efficient. Lepers know their own people well and hence they 
are better able to take all factors into account in order to arrive 
at a just sentence. Those who have left the Institute twice, 
especially if they have enticed a woman or a girl away, have little 
hope of readmittance should this ever be asked in later years. 
At least, if they are readmitted, a punishment is one of the con- 
ditions. 

A day school for all leper children is a part of the machinery 
of the home. We are satisfied to teach the “three R’s.” Should 
the children become symptom-free, then we send them to the 
school on the Mission premises where the whole government 
curriculum is taught. 

All able bodied lepers, even though hands and feet may be 
somewhat maimed, are required to work three hours daily, ex- 
cepting Saturday and Sunday, at any task that may be required 
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of them. Frequently, there is building work to be done at which 
the carrying of the material can be done by lepers. It may be 
interesting to know that because of the proximity of the Leper 
Home to the Hasdeo river, not one cent has ever been spent for 
sand for building purposes. This is all carried by the lepers from 
the river to the place where the mortar is prepared. The fairly 
good health enjoyed by our lepers is due, to a large extent, to this 
exercise. Indeed, with the injections against leprosy and good 
diet, plenty of exercise is absolutely essential to an eventual cure. 


III. Results 


The value of an undertaking is gauged by its results. If _ 
these are satisfactory, the probability is that the enterprise is on 
a sound basis and will continue. On the other hand, if the mea- 
gre limited results are not commensurate with the expense in- 
volved and the time and energy of the promoters expended, then 
the wise course is to discontinue the business. This holds true 
with regard to religious work, at least with an institution like the 
one about which we are writing. If the Bethesda Leper Home 
cannot truthfully point to definite lasting results, then all the 
money sent for the housing and maintenance of lepers is worse 
than wasted. If, however, it can be affirmed without fear of 
contradiction that results are manifest, then the work is worth 
all that it has cost both in financial support and in human energy 
and sacrifice. 


A most definite result of this work is the genuine gratitude 
of our lepers for their home and care. If there were no other re- 
sults it would be a great pay and satisfaction, though not enough 
to keep the missionary in the job, since he does not work for 
gratitude. About 350 lepers sat down to their annual Christmas 
dinner consisting of curry and rice and sweet bread. After the 
expression of thanks the lepers, with ONE exception, began 
to do justice to this meal. The one who did not eat was Ghasin. 
We noticed her. Soon, we saw her brush away a tear that was 
running down her cheek. Going to her, we inquired whether 
she were ill. “No.” “Then why don’t you eat? Is the food not 
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cooked properly?” Said she, “I was thinking of the love for me 
of those dear people in Wilait (foreign country) who have never 
seen me and yet love such a poor leper to send this fine meal.” 
Many more incidents of this kind could I enumerate. 


A second result is the healing of lepers. Until recently, 
leprosy was looked upon as an incurable disease. Today there 
is every hope of recovery for a patient provided he comes during 
the initial stage of the disease. Doctors as a class are at present 
too reticent to make definite statements. They do not speak of 
cured but of symptom-free lepers. Like every other disease, it 
requires patient and persistent research work, which brings with 


Malti, cured of leprosy 





it new light and new discoveries. But the results thus far 
achieved are so encouraging that in a few years, if not sooner, 
we will be able to say to every leper in whom the disease has not 
gone beyond human aid, “You can be cured.” But the results 
thus far have been so encouraging that it is a joy to discharge 
even symptom-free patients from the Leper Home. Recently, 
I sat near a girl of about twelve years of age. She was writing. 
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I looked at her neat work and then said, “Malti, if you had not 
come to our Leper Home, if you had not been cured of leprosy, 
you would still be in your village, a dirty friendless leper shunned 
by all, and with this no hope of heaven.’ She replied with a 
wonderful smile. Paid? Yes, a thousand times. I used the 
word “cured” in her case, since she would hardly have under- 
stood the word “symptom-free.” 


The influence of the work is noteworthy. 

(a) Educated Indians. The Honorable Ragvendra Rao, 
Minister to the Government of the C. P., after seeing the Home 
in Champa, wrote in the visitor’s book: “No adjectives that I 
may use can sufficiently convey my satisfaction of the excellent 
manner in which this Institution is being conducted. The Insti- 
tution is a living example of noble Christian charity.” 

(b) European Officials. Besides the substantial grant-in- 
aid given by the British Government to our Home, individual 
officials have taken a keen interest in this work. It has been a 
great encouragement to have them come to visit the Home and 
to give us their valuable counsel. The Deputy Commissioner of 
this district writes, “This Home is in many respects a remarkable 
institution. To a government servant not the least of its won- 
ders is that there is no sort of compulsion, all inmates being here 
of their own free will because they like the place and those in 
charge of it.” Another writes, “Considering the splendid work 
that is being carried out in this institution, it behooves govern- 
ment to give as much financial aid as possible.” 

(c) The Inhabitants of our District. Frequently when the 
message is presented in the villages by our missionaries or their 
Indian helpers, one may hear the remark, “Oh, yes, we have 
heard this song, we heard this story before. ‘So and so’ from the 
village is in the Champa Leper Home and when he comes home, 
he tells us of what he has learned.” 

But the greatest result is saved souls. The lower class of 
lepers,—and we mainly have such— come to us in a pitiable con- 
dition; filthy, hungry, wounded, hopeless. There they stand 
at the gate, waiting to be admitted. Without formalities, these 
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are given a place to live. It is remarkable to see the change in 
appearance and expression within the short space of a few 
months. We believe in the three S’s—Soup, soap and salvation. 
The lepers get these. For the last, the newly admitted leper cares 
nothing. But slowly it begins to dawn upon him that his care and the 
love shown him are not merely to keep him fed and housed but 
that there is quite another reason. Our services are held every 
Sunday. The congregation is as reverent as most congregations 
at home. The message is always a simple one, such as can easily 
be grasped by the most ignorant. The invitation to come to the 
Lord for soul cleansing is frequently given because almost every 
week during the year a newcomer will be in the audience. Of 
all the lepers that have passed through our Home, roughly 
speaking, about two-thirds have become Christians. Are all 
converted? J doubt it. I wish that all had been converted. 
Listen! Are all those whose names are on the church registers 
at home converted? I am inclined to think, however, that in our 
Home those who are indeed God’s own, have the spirit of testi- 
mony in a marked degree. Much might be written to substanti- 
ate this. Not many years ago, I met a Brahman. He was a 
perfect stranger to me. Said he, “Are you the Superintendent 
of the Champa Leper Home?” Upon my affirmative reply, he 
said, “You have a clever set of girls.’ Expressing my apprecia- 
tion for this compliment, I asked him why he thought so. 
“Well,” said he, “I was crossing the river coming from Pithanpur 
where I had attended the mela (non-Christian festival) when I 
met a number of girls going to the mela. They asked me in 
passing whether I was a Christian, and giving a negative reply, 
one of them said, Then you can’t go to heaven. My further con- 
versation with them elicited the fact that they were Christian 
leper girls.” This testimony may have been tactless. Granted! 
But evidently it stuck. Who will dare to say that it will remain 
without results? 


I am not ready to say who has and who has not entered into 
a new life in Jesus Christ, but I am ready to say that I have stood 
at the bedsides of scores of dying lepers, who have because of 
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their testimony before they closed their eyes in death given me 
the reason to believe that they went home to be with the Lord 
where leprosy is unknown. What a glorious day that will be 
when we will meet Premdhan, Chagon, Bhuska, Hatarin, Pila, 
Budhyarin and scores of others at God’s right hand. What a 
reward! What a rich dividend to all such who made it possible 
to serve the poorest of the poor, the leper! Has it paid? 
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FOLLOWING THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


1, “Heal the Sick.” 


It is a significant fact that when the deputation from John the 
Baptist asked Jesus concerning His Messiahship, that He re- 
plied in evidence thereof—“Go tell John” what’—that ten new 
churches had been established? that one hundred converts had been 
baptised? Let us note well His words. “Tell John the things 
which ye have seen and heard: the blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
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up.” That he was concerned with healing the physical defects of the 
human body as well as with preaching was to be to John’s disciples 
evidence that Jesus was the Messiah sent of God. Again, when He 
sent forth His own disciples, He first empowered them to heal all 
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manner of diseases, and all manner of sickness and then after He 
gave them a message, “The Kingdom of heaven is at hand” He also 
gave them the task, “Heal the sick’. 

Can Christ’s ambassadors go forth today into needy fields in 
India, find a country with disease running riot, with the sick on all 
sides, with crude and cruel methods of village medical practise, and 
truly be His ambassadors without paying heed to this dire condition? 
If no attention is paid to medical missionary work, are we preaching 
and practising the full complete evangel? The reply of the mis- 
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sionaries of the General Conference Mennonite Mission has been 
that if they want to represent Christ faithfully, then they must 
help the lame to walk, must visit the sick, must be a messenger of heal- 
ing and sanitation in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

That there are native physicians in the country side no one will 
deny. Nevertheless, their methods are foolish and crude, at times 
torturing and cruel. If the patient has severe headache which 
responds to no other treatment, the remedy often practised is to 
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touch a red hot poker over the back of the neck. Or if it is evident 
that the pain comes from the eyes, the forehead over the eye brows 
is punctured by the hot iron. Many babies are brought to the dis- 
pensaries whose abdomens are conspicuously marked by the iron 
tips applied during time of colic. Patent medicines find ready 
purchasers. Their sale is unrestricted. Compounds containing 
opium are common. At Basna a babe was recently brought in 
whose eyeballs were burnt out by a caustic patent compound. For 
wounds, cuts, and broken bones, cow dung mixtures are popular. 
The Indian has much faith in bitter herbs and irritating lotions. 
All sorts, of oils, liniments and ointments which smart and pain when 
applied or rubbed in are favorite remedies. The more they smart, 
the more efficacious they are believed to be. 


The work of the hospital with expert medical attention serves 
to reveal needs previously unknown to the lay missionary. The 
patients who come receive a thorough physical examination. This 
includes a general physical examination, weekly urinalysis includ- 
ing microscopic blood count including differential, and thorough 
stool examination. When necessary, other tests are made. ‘These 
examinations reveal that 70% of these people have hookworm, and 
99% have worms of some description. Patients very seldom suffer 
from one disease only. In March, 1928, a boy was being treated 
from whom were first removed pinworms, then hook worm, then 
a tape worm. All this happened within a week. 


2. The First Twenty-Five years. 


For the first twenty-five years of mission history, no one was 
on our field fully prepared in the healing ministry. For twenty- 
five years this work was forced by circumstances to be a side issue. 
We feel that it is indicative of a better chance for a fuller gospel 
that now at the beginning of the second quarter of a century of 
activity the field is better taken care of in this respect. 

And yet, no one filled with the love of Jesus, though he 
knows practically nothing in a technical sense, can turn aside from 
this need in a country like India. The love of Christ constrained 
the missionaries from the very beginning to do what they were able. 
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Though many following them have inwardly fought against what 
seemed to be dabbling in things they knew nothing about, 
nevertheless they came to the point sooner or later when they 
felt that they would not be true to their Master if they did not 
do what common sense told them they were able. In the pri- 
vation of their circumstances they cried out like Martin Luther 
did, though under far different circumstances. ‘Here I stand. God 
help me, I cannot do otherwise.” Their weakness was turned to 
strength and in spite of lack of full training, many wonderful deeds 
have been accomplished during these twenty-five years. 


Most of the earlier missionaries took short medical training 
courses as part of their preparation. At the close of the first 
decade and a half, there were only ten men and women in active 
service as missionaries. Of these, three had received full nurses 
training, while four others had had some medical work before leav- 
ing America, leaving only three out of the ten with no medical 
training whatsoever. 

At most of the stations in the beginning, there was no money 
on hand for either a dispensary building, or for full equipment. 
Nevertheless, some corner of some veranda or some other room 
was commandeered for dispensary purposes. Sooner or later both 
building and fuller equipment were considered indispensable to 
the work, and were added as a requisite for a complete station. 

The program inaugurated during the first decade and a half 
has been carried out at each one of the five stations. Today, each 
station has its own dispensary. One of the missionary staff 
makes himself responsible for having regular daily hours in the 
morning when medicine will be dispensed. This medical dispensary 
with its missionary and Indian helpers in attendance is known far 
and wide. The dispensary hours in the winter time usually run from 
S a.m. to 11 or 11:30 a.m. But during the hot season folks come 
early. Many travel during the cooler hours of the night. They thus 
present themselves shortly after day break at 5:30. Accordingly, the 
dispensary hours are gradually shifted forward so that during the 
heat of April, May and June they run from 5:30 to 10:00 a. m. 

The equipment of these dispensaries is relatively simple— 
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obstetrical forceps, dental forceps, hemostats, knives, probes, groove 
directors, needles and suturing materials, scissors, scales, and equip- 
ment for compounding and measuring drugs. Supplies for giving 
treatments are also kept as well as dressings, bandages, splints, etc. 
for the treatment of wounds and fractures. 


Besides the above mentioned equipment, there is quite a com- 
plete stock of chemicals, acids, salts, ointments, salves, and drugs 
of various kinds. Government dispensaries are relatively few in 
number in our field. The sub-assistant surgeons who conduct these 
frequently admit that mission dispensaries are better stocked with 
drugs and chemicals than their own. 


3. The Lord Working with Them 


The results obtained from this work thus carried on are nothing 
short of marvelous. We look in gratitude to our Heavenly Father 
as the source of the wonderful blessings experienced in this work. 
The fame of the dispensary of each station is spread abroad for a 
radius of from 15 to 25 miles. The simple fact that high caste 
and low, rich and poor, will all travel this distance just to receive 
western medicine at the hands of non-medical missionaries or their 
Indian helpers indicates what the Indian constituency thinks of the 
missionary. 

Cases of colds, eye diseases, boils, abscesses, malaria, cuts, urns, 
rheumatism, gonorrhea, syphilis, emaciation, itch eczema, all are 
treated with marked success. Many teeth are extracted when in 
a decayed condition. One non-medical missionary on our field has 
a fame far and wide for his work in cases of minor surgery, such 
as aspiration, amputation of fingers and toes, suturing of wounds, 
and so on. 

A lad fell off a cart and had his eye lid cut in two. He came 
to the missionary. To refuse help would mean that the boy would 
have a disfigured eye lid for life. The only things required to help 
him is a suturing outfit, steady nerves, a loving heart, and patient 
hands. In ten or fifteen minutes two stitches held the eye together. 
Ini two weeks it had grown together and had healed perfectly. This 
boy will never forget this help as long as he lives, and his heart and 
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his home will always be open to the missionary and his message. 
Not infrequently naked babies are brought in, who, as they toddled 
about the house fell into the open fires built in one corner of the 
room. Can a missionary be a genuine ambassador for Jesus unless 
he does what he is able in such cases? 

The following stories from Mrs. P. A. Penner indicate some 
of the marvelous results that are being gotten. They could per- 
haps be duplicated from other stations. 

1. One day a man brought his wife to us. He carried her on 
his back all the way from the village. She had been very sick for 
some weeks. Because of no proper care during that time she had 
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a number of bed sores. One was on her back and one on each leg 
right above the ankle where they had rested on the edge of the 
short Indian cot. All three were large black sloughing wounds. The 
one on her back was so deep that we could see a part of her spine. 
When I saw her sitting before me on the ground, I could not control 
my tears. We had no doctor nor a hospital. The only shelter 
we could offer her and her family was a dilapitated open shed. 

But we had the promise, ““Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
shall be given unto you.” After the wounds had been cleaned, 
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the bones and the tendons of one leg were exposed several inches 
in length. The greatest miracle was the fact that the arteries were 
bare and hanging like thin tubes supplying the foot with the nec- 
essary blood, yet did not break. In dressing, I often said to Chandu, 
my helper, “Only the Lord can keep those blood vessels from break- 
ing.” He did. Many people saw her daily while her wounds were 
being dressed. All wondered at her recovery. She is today a 


living testimony that the Lord’s hand is not shortened. 

2. We have a Christian teacher living in a village about 20 
miles from Champa. His little daughter Lena was very sick. He 
had come twice for fever mixture for this child, but instead of 
improvement, the child was getting worse. We then asked him to 
bring his whole family to Champa. When they arrived, my heart 
went out to the little sufferer. There she lay on a cot, with life 
slowly ebbing away. Her legs were much swollen and it seemed as 
though not an organ of her body was functioning properly. I told 
the parents that as far as I could see human aid could not save the 
child. But we would pray for it, and if the Lord was willing, He 
could still give them their child. In our prayer we asked the Lord 
to guide us in choosing the right medicine for her and committed her 
into His hands. She began to mend immediately in spite of the 
fact that her heart and lungs were in a very bad condition. The 
parents and we all know that the Lord healed her. | 


3. I was called to the bedside of a woman in a nearby village. 
When I arrived, the room was crowded with women. There was 
a Babel of voices calling on the different gods to help the patient. 
I stood quietly for a few moments and then asked those present, 
“Did you call me to help this woman?” They replied, “Yes.’’ There- 
upon | said, “I can do nothing until you stop calling on your gods, 
because I am going to ask my God to help me in this case.” It is 
written, “My glory will I not give to another, nor my praise 
to graven images.” When all was quiet, I prayed in a very simple 
way asking the help of the Lord Jesus. Then I began to work 
with the full assurance of help from above. The patient had suf- 
fered so much that every one marvelled at her speedy recovery. 
All said, “Memsahib, your God is greater than our gods.”’ They 
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remember the cure to this day and frequently mention it when I 
come to this particular village. 


4. In a village about four miles from Champa lives a proud 
Brahmin pandit. Many years ago he would not permit Mr. Penner 
to preach and practically drove him out from his village. When 
this incident occurred Mr. Penner said to him, “We are going. If 
you should ever be in need of our help, remember we will not treat 
you as you have treated us today.” The time came. It was a 
warm afternoon when this proud Brahmin and his brother came 
running across the fields toward our bungalow. I say “running” 
because a Brahmin usually considers it below his dignity to run. 
Both were much excited. The daughter of the older of them had 
spells of some kind and they asked me to come. She had not 
taken food or water for some days and when these “spells” came 
on, several persons had to hold her down. 


One of our Bible women and I went by bullock tanga imme- 
diately. Upon our arrival, we saw signs of worship in the court- 
yard. A small white goat was tied nearby, evidently intended for 
sacrifice. A much bedecked holy (?) man was also present and had 
exhausted his skill in trying to cure the woman with his incanta- 
tions and sorcery. When I saw the patient, I saw at once that it 
was a case of hysteria. 

While I was sitting with bowed head she began to twist and 
writhe on her dirty bedding. A number of those present at once 
rushed forward with the intention of holding her. I said, “Don’t 
touch her. You have called me. I will handle this case and talk to 
her.” I took hold of her arm and said quietly but firmly, “Don’t twist 
like that. Open your eyes and look at me.” She obeyed. I then 
put one arm under her shoulder and asked her to sit up. She again 
obeyed. I ordered her mother to bring some water, which she drank 
from my hand. 

By this time a very large number of people had gathered in 
the courtyard and about the doorway so that the room was almost 
dark. The pandit looking at me said, “Memsahib, if you were not 
the missionary’s wife, I would say that you have in some way 
bewitched my daughter. What have you done?” I replied that I 
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had done nothing out of the ordinary, but that before speaking to 
his daughter I had asked the Lord Jesus to help the patient to obey 
my words. “You have a Bible. You know about our Lord Jesus. 
He is the power through Whom I did what you have seen.” He 
asked me about her sickness and I told him frankly what I believed 
that all patients suffering from hysteria were tempted by the devil 
to act as his daughter had acted, though they might not have any 
organic trouble in the system. But even such Christ could and did 
heal as He had just now seen if we implore His help. To my 
knowledge she had no more spells like this one. This Brahmin, once 
our enemy, is now our friend. He comes to visit us occasionally. 
Many villagers come to me asking about the “miracle”. 


The medicines which are universally carried by all non-medical 
missionaries who do anything at all in this line include silver nitrate, 
mostly for sore eyes; quinine sulphate for malaria; carbolic salve 
for boils and itch; magnesium sulphate as a purgative; iron prep- 
arations, for debility; salicylates for rheumatism; soda bicarbonate 
for indigestion ;'1odine for all sores and wounds; bismuth for diar- 
rhea as well as tincture of opium. 


This sort of work has been very beneficial and worthwhile. 
And the abundant blessings which have resulted to the mission, to 
the missionary, and to the constituency of our station territories 
are sufficient proof of divine approval. Nevertheless, we must con- 
sider it as the laying of the foundations for a better and more thor- 
ough work to be done by fully qualified M. D. practitioners. We 
consider it a most propitious sign that at the beginning of the second 
quarter there are three full fledged physicians on the field. If we 
follow the injunction of Jesus in Matt. 7:8 and link the art with 
the message, we believe many more wonderful results and greater 
blessings will follow. 


4. The Hospital at Champa. 


Champa has been selected as the place where the first hospital 
plant will be built in our field. A tract of land has been secured 
and operations are under way for the erection of a complete hospital 
plant. This will include a main hospital building; wards to accom- 
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modate 50 to 80 beds to be erected during the course of the coming 
years; a home for the European nurse, including wards for Euro- 
pean patients; a home for Indian nurses to cost $3,000.00; homes 
for other helpers about the plant to cost $1,000.00. The hope is 
that there may be installed a water system to cost about $3,000.00 
and an electric light system to cost the same amount, and an X-Ray 
to cost about $2,000.00 


Of this proposed plant, the home for the superintending nurse 
is complete with two rooms to serve as wards for European and 
American patients. Three other small buildings were erected which 
serve temporarily as an operating room, a dispensary, and a one- 
ward building which is able to accommodate from 10 to 12 patients. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dester,. 





Although this hospital work is in its infancy, in 1927 one hun- 
dred patients were treated in the hospital and three thousand in 
the adjoining dispensary. This is a good record for the first year 
_ at the new Medical Station. During that time we had an average of 
four inpatients regularly. By the end of the year the number ranged 
from ten to thirteen. 
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Here at the Champa Medical Station, as well as at all other 
dispensaries throughout our entire mission, all who can do so, pay 
something for their medical and surgical treatments. During 1927 
about $540 was taken in at Champa alone in the form of fees and 
medicine sold. 


In the short history of the Christian Hospital at Champa, some - 
interesting cases have come in and have received treatment. A mer- 
chant came last year. He complained of severe pain but did not 
know what was the cause of it. A blind deep abscess was lanced 








Performing an operation in the Champa Mediczl Station. 


and drained. In two weeks he went home cured. Now he is 
one of the best advertisements the hospital has and sends many peo- 
ple from his village for treatment. 


Another man was brought suffering from anthrax. His head 
was of immense proportions due to swelling and thickening of the 
Scalp. Two members of his family had died from this disease within 
a year previous to his coming. Under hospital treatment his head 
returned to normal size. He left with nothing but praise on his 
lips. He came blind because the swelling had closed both eyes. He 
left seeing perfectly. 
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Another man came whose foot was dropping off piece by piece 
due to gangrene. Practically nothing but tendons and bones were 
left. An amputation was performed. About three weeks later, 
the patient went home walking on crutches. He came dirty and 
despondent. He left clean and happy. 


5. Spreading the Good News. 


All the medical work is linked up with telling the gospel of 
Jesus who was willing to die that sin sick humanity should be saved. 
At some of the dispensaries, every morning before the opening of 
the work, there is a time of singing songs, giving a message and 
prayer. At other dispensaries, some special preacher is set aside 
during dispensing hours to do personal work with each individual 
who comes for medical help. In this way all, including those who 
accompany the sick, hear the story of Jesus and His power to 
save and heal. If we have a record of the patient treated, it is safe 
to say that at least two or three times as many people hear the 
Gospel preached at our dispensaries, because it seldom happens 
that a patient comes without some attendant. Sometimes as many 
as eight or ten attendants come. 


The dispenser himself uses his excellent opportunity as he 
converses with the patient to throw in many words of injuction 
and information about our Savior. At some of the dispensaries 
sheets printed with a Bible story are given with each prescription. 
Healing sick souls as well as sick bodies is an integral part of the 
work. 

On Sunday the dispensaries are closed to the public, except 
for emergencies and for those who come from a long distance and 
who do not know about it being our rest day. Sunday afternoon 
the Sunday School has a session at the ward of the Champa Hos- 
pital for all the sick and all the helpers who work there. 

These songs and prayers and messages are not scorned or 
refused. To the contrary, words of appreciation are expressed by 
those who receive them. A few have asked for baptism. Special 
instruction is given such in anticipation that they will understand 
the meaning of accepting the new life and leaving the old and thus 
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be able to withstand the trials that may assail them from their fel- 
low caste members. 


Recently, one man from Champa was in the hospital with intes- 
tinal tuberculosis. He was hopeless from a humanly speaking stand- 
point. He knew the story of Christ, having been at the services 
many times. He confessed that he with many others in Champa 
believe on Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, but are afraid 
to bear the possible persecution which would result should they 
openly confess their belief. This man went home. On the day 
he had asked to return, he died before arriving, almost persuaded, 
but lost. 3 


Just before this book went to press, Dr. Bauman sent in this 
incident: “A Brahmin recently begged to eat food from our table, 


Dr. Caroline Banwar, graduate 
cf Women’s Medical College of 
Panjab at Ludhiana. 





saying that after he had done so, he would go home to his people 
and tell them that he was going to be baptised, and then return and 
receive baptism. A chicken dinner was gladly prepared. The man 
ate, and went home. Whether the rest will materialize or not 
remains to be seen.” 
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One of the by-products of the medical work has been the train- 
ing and outlet in service for Indian Christians. The station dis- 
pensaries have always employed Indian helpers of various grades. 
Some of these hold government certificates as trained compounders. 
Others have been of a lower grade. Others are of little more help 
than washing instruments and equipment and cleaning up refuse. 
Many have become of valuable assistance in irrigating wounds, eyes, 
and ears, in mixing ointments and in filling prescriptions. They have 
also learned to dispense simple remedies in the absence of the mis- 
sionary in charge. 


Dr. Caroline Banwar represents the highest attainment in train- 
ing and service of our Indian helpers. She is a graduate of the 
Ludhiana Medical College, and a licentiate of the Panjab Medical 
Faculty State, thus having the degree L. P. M. F. S. She has the right 
to dispense medicine, but hardly the right to do surgery. Her special 
training is in medicine and midwifery. There are two first class 
compounders in the Leper Home. The Christian Hospital has one 
boy in training for compounding, and two boys as dressers, and also 
two girls for dressers and general nursing. 


The results of our entire field may be summarized in just a 
few words. Through the aid and interest of the home churches, 
and at the hands of the workers on our field, twelve thousand four 
hundred and seventy cases were treated during the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1926. What says the King to those on His 
right? “Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundations of the world.” Why? “I was 
sick and ye visited me.” 
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CHA Pate Re V 1i1 
CHRIST AND RAMA BIDDING FOR THE CHAMAR 


The Chamars and other low-caste people belong to what are 
known as the out-castes, i.e., those who are not recognized as being 
within the fold of the caste system. Those who think themselves 
the real caste people are the Brahmins, Chatriyas, Vaishyas, and 
Sudras. All who do not belong to one of these four divisions are 
considered out-castes. This in the mind of the proud caste persons 
includes Chamars, Ghasias, Garas, Christians (because Christians 
do not recognize caste) and many others. But from the so-called 
caste people, the outcastes have also learned to consider themselves 
as belonging to a fixed caste. A child born into a Chamar family 
belongs to the Chamar and cannot eat with Ghasia or Gara. If he 
does, he also breaks caste and gets into trouble. 


There are many divisions of these out-castes. The Chamars 
are perhaps the largest division of these. All castes are divided 
into numerous sub-castes. These Chamars are similarly divided into 
numerous sub-castes. There are therefore hundreds of different 
sub-castes in India. In our General Conference Mennonite Mission 
area there are some fifty different castes. These subdivisions have 
become so rigid that a man from one subdivision will not eat with 
a man from another subdivision. Hence in our field we have the 
Satnami Chamars, the Kanaujia Chamars, the Ramramiya Chamars 
and others. The Ramramiyas are the largest Chamar subdivision in 
our General Conference Mennonite Mission field. It is estimated 
that there are about 50,000 of these in our mission area. 


1. Who Are the Ramramiya Chamars? 


About forty-five years ago, the rich Chamar village owner, 
Malgazar, who owned the village Charpora, about thirty-five miles 
from Champa, felt that the religion he had, did not give him what 
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he needed. It did not satisfy. So he searched for truth and salva- 
tion. He saw of course that the caste people, Brahmans and others, 
worshipped many deities, one of whom was Rama. Now Chamars 
and other out-castes were not supposed to worship any of the high 
caste deities. This man and others with him searched and yearned. 
Christ was not yet presented upon the field, because no one was here 
to represent Him. One night, the Malgazar dreamt that a little boy 
in angel form came to him and said, “You search for salvation?” 
“Yes, I do,” was the answer. Then the angel said, “Only by taking 
Rama’s name you can receive salvation.” In the hand of the angel 
was a little black paint, and he came and painted Rama’s name on 
the Malgazar’s forehead. The angel further enjoined the village 
owner to do as much as possible just like Rama did. So when the 
Malgazar awoke, he went to the forest and made himself a hat from 
peacock feathers (because he had heard that Rama had worn such 
a hat), and put little brass bells on his ankles, and made himself a 
little wooden flute. He further concluded that the angel had implied 
that the oftener he took Rama’s name, the surer he was of salvation. 
So he wrote Rama’s name many times on his body and on his clothes. 
He returned to his village and began to sing, or rather chant, Rama’s 
name and modestly danced to a simple tune. His family and fellow 
villagers at first thought him insane, but he explained the dream he 
had had and his firm conviction that he was now on the road to 
salvation. Thousands of his neighbors were hungering for some- 
thing. When they saw the Malgazar’s enthusiasm, large numbers 
soon accepted his ideas. J say now again, with sad heart: Christ 
was then not on the field to bid against Rama; hence Rama had an 
easy victory. Thousands of Chamars turned to Rama and became 
what are called Ramramiyas, or Ramramiya Chamars. 


2. The High-Caste’s Attitude Toward the Ramramiyas. 


Naturally, the caste people were disturbed when they saw this 
wave of religion sweep over the out-caste. They said, “The untouch- 
ables lay hands on our god Rama and defile him.” They were angry 
and jealous. They persecuted the Ramramiyas.. They went to 
court, but of course lost. out in court because the British govern- 
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ment stands for religious liberty. So henceforth the caste people 
saw that they were not permitted by government to persecute the 
Ramramiyas on religious grounds. So they tried various ways in 
order to show the low-caste “his place’. One of these unjust ways 
has been and still is to make the low-caste person financially depen- 
dent on the high-caste persons. If they can possibly strip the low- 
caste man of all he has and thus make him virtually a slave, they 
will surely do so. Another means has been to keep the Ramramiyas 
ignorant. The ignorant man does not know what liberties the gov- 
ernment gives him, hence will not claim such liberties. But open 
refusal breeds desire. So it was and is with education. The more 





A Sadhu with an idol at Hindu mela. 


the high-caste teachers refused to accept Ramramiya children in 
school, the more the Ramramiya parents desired to send them. A 
few of the brighter minded parents went to government to inquire 
whether or not their children could attend public school. They 
found that government did not only permit their children to attend, 
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but encouraged them to attend. So Ramramtya children go to 
school and some have become quite well educated. As a result of 
this education, they begin to feel that there is no reason why they 
ought not to be considered equal to the other castes within Hindu- 
ism. Hence there arose new and revolutionary aspirations of the 
Ramramiyas. 


3. The Aspirations of the Ramramiyas. 


In January, 1927, I attended one of their religious gatherings, 
or “mela”, at which some twelve thousand people were gathered. 
I made it my duty to speak to the leaders and thus try to find out 
what they think. One of the leaders is Dhaniram, son of the origina- 
tor. I asked him, “Now that you have taken Rama’s name, who is 
one of the deities of Hinduism, do the high-caste Hindus honour 
your” “Oh, yes, yes, they do,” was his reply. At once a whole chorus 
of Ramramiya bystanders shouted, “No, no, they despise us all the © 
more, because they think we are low-caste and will defile Rama.” 
Leader Dhaniram is ambitious and does not always realize the real 
situation. He is also rich and a village owner and hence does not 
so keenly feel the plight in which his fellow religionists are, who 
are poor and downtrodden. 

All Ramramiyas dislike to be called Chamar. The word 
Chamar means Chamra, or hide. Chamar implies: the one who 
cleans up carrion, skins, dead animals; who eats meat of animals 
which died of disease; who is the scavenger of the village. To take 
care of all such filthy work is the Chamar’s duty. The Ramramiyas 
now forbid themselves to eat any kind of meat, even though legit- 
imately killed. They refuse to do leather work or wear shoes. 

The Chamar woman is further used by the high-caste people 
as midwife, or at least as the one to take care of all undesirable mat- 
ters which the high-caste man or woman think they ought not to 
touch. Now the Ramramiya woman refuses to serve in that capacity 
unless she is forced to do so or is well paid. 

- Into the midst of all this unrest and dissatisfaction and aspira- 
tion, Christ comes. 

Hundreds of these Ramramiyas and other low-caste people 
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4. Christ Bids Against Rama. 


still keenly feel that they have not found that for which they look. 
They see that somehow Rama has not given them the freedom for 
which they yearn. They see that the high-caste people despise them 
only all the more and seek to depress them. They see’ that the 
person who has accepted Christ blossoms out and becomes a free 


The village god was petitioned 
cn this altar to protect his vil- 
lage from foreign missionaries. 





person and 1s able to lift his head to the level of any high-caste man. 
They see that the Christian not- only claims eternal freedom and 
salvation, but that by all his behavior he must really have what he 
claims to have. Seeing this, scores of people came to our tent 
when we attended the mela mentioned above, to ask: “Who is that 
Christ about whom you speak? What can he do for us? What 
is involved in becoming a follower of Christ? Will Christians eat 
with us if we join their ranks? Will you consider us brothers or 
will you nevertheless despise us as coming from low-castes?”’ At 
that mela, scores of people gathered to question us, though not a 
single one openly accepted Christ. Yet I felt and still strongly 
feel convinced that Christ bids so strongly against Rama in the 
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hearts of these people that the Ram-spirit trembles. Let people once 
begin to question, then we can know that a new day dawns. Through 
doubts and questionings only the Crucified One will come out vic- 
torious. All deities of Hinduism and formalities or dogmas will 
sink into the background; but Christ will come out victorious. 

But let us not be over-enthusiastic. Let us face the problem 
squarely. 


5. What Hinders Christ Just Now? 


I wish to enumerate a few points which hinder Christ. In the 
first place, the present Christian church in India hinders Christ. 


A child shall lead them 
to Christ 





Christians in India succeed no more in being Christlike than Chris- 
tians in America. The low-caste seekers see that and they say: 
“You are not like your Saviour and Teacher. Why do you ask 
me to follow?’ <A further hindrance is the missionary himself. 
The traditional idea of all Hindus or high-caste is that a religious 
leader must sit in dust and ashes in the broiling sun. We know 
that such a course would end us physically in one day. Hence we 
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try to train up Indian leaders who can better meet the demand. 
Another great hindrance is persecution. If a person or a society is 
persecuted because of certain ideas, then he or the society begins 
to think that his convictions are really of value. High-caste Hindus 
persecute and despise the Ramramiya because of Rama, hence the 
low-caste concludes that he really must have something worthwhile. 
If there is no opposition or persecution, people grow cold in their con- 
victions. Still further hindrance is the lack of evangelistic workers. 





A group of non-Christians on Birra Station Compound. 


At present, we ought to have at least one hundred more Indian evan- 
gelistis in our General Conference Mennonite Mission field, but lack 
of funds and workers not yet available make it impossible to meet 
this demand. ‘The last hindrance I wish to mention is the lack of un- 
derstanding and sympathetic prayer on the part of the Christian 
church in all countries. If American, European and Indian Chris- 
tians would to a man pray the Lord of the Harvest field to send 
workers for the ripe harvest, I really believe that in a short time we 
would have evangelists and funds and within five years our General 
Conference Mennonite Mission church in India would number fifty 
thousand and more. Can we overcome the hindrances? Yes, if 
we will. 
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CIA Pa Rex 


THE INDIAN CHURCH 


The rise of the church has not only been a logical outcome 
of bringing men and women to Jesus, but throughout all ages the 
Holy Spirit has been the Guide directing His agents in fostering 
the growth of the indigenous church. Two thousand years ago St. 
Paul tramped over the wild mountainous country of Cilicia and 
Galatia and “made many disciples”, and after “confirming” their 
“souls”, he appointed “for them elders in every church”. Thus these 
churches became indigenous, and sooner or later independent of the 
great missionary to the Gentiles. 


So has it been throughout all history, whether we consider 
the church ancient or modern. An indigenous church sprang up in 
the wake of the efforts of Patrick in Ireland, after Augustine in 
England, and throughout all Northern Europe. It is now spring- 
ing up in Africa, India, China, and in the islands of the sea. A won- 
derful sight it is to see that church in Uganda, on the shores of Lake 
Victoria, there in the heart of the dark continent, gathered for a 
Thanksgiving Service. With a divine lustre shining from their dark 
skinned faces, one thousand Christians come together. Chickens, 
bananas, eggs, cocoanuts, cloth, vegetables, coppers, and silver— 
all are brought as a thanksgiving offering. That church is gathering 
strength to stand on its own feet. 


If there is no indigenous church arising as the results of our 
labors in India, we might well seriously question whether our lives, 
methods and message are such as to warrant divine blessings and 
approval upon them. 


The Indian church in our field may be advantageously consid- 
ered from three angles, (a) the laity; (b) the leaders; (c) forms of 
activity which indicate permanency. 


The laity of the church is largely drawn from the lower strata 
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of society. “Not many wise’, said Paul in his day. “The poor” 
was the experience of Jesus. Even so in our field it is largely the 
out-caste who has thus far responded. Nevertheless, there are some 
notable exceptions. The leper church and the contribution of its 
children represents an ingathering from all classes of Hindu society. 
There are high caste Hindu converts at Korba, and perhaps at the 
other stations also. There are no Mohammedans in our field who 
as yet have openly accepted Christ. 

This ingathering furthermore has not been of a uniform char- 


acter. ‘he statistical sheet shows that the total baptised community 
for the year ending December 31, 1926, to have been for Champa, 








One of the 7 non-Christian Sunday Schools of Janjgir Station. 


Pest Ov a anjoirolje; 10hcbitra, 9/ > tor Korba, 1365: for Basna, 
431; for the Leper Church, 215. 

For the Champa, Janjgir, and Korba communities these have 
come in by ones, by twos, and by families. This has meant that 
each candidate was not only more thoroughly instructed before bap- 
tism, but coming by ones and twos and threes, by force of circum- 
stances they drop at the doors of the church their non-Christian 
outlook and adopt the warm-hearted brotherhood of the church and 
the Christian atmosphere. Unconsciously, unintentionally the mis- 
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sionary may have asserted his western ways. Perhaps there has 
resulted the stamp of a more western Christianity upon the church. 


The same condition holds for Birra, though not entirely so. 
Of late years some of the Birra conditions more nearly resemble 
those of Basna. In the case of Basna, the converts applied for 
baptism in large groups. They came giving solemn promise that 
they would leave off all traces of idolatry and the sins of Hindu- 
ism. They gave proof of promise by performance. They sin- 
cerely expressed the desire to accept Jesus as Saviour. They were 
thus received. During some years the average annual ingathering 
was not less than one hundred. ‘Thus it was not possible to 
instruct each candidate thoroughly. Nor had they the benefit of an 
already established Christian atmosphere on entrance into the 
church. There was no church with an established Christian atmos- 
phere. The atmosphere which was, was made by these as they came 
en masse. Nor has the missionary the unconscious chance to place a 
more western stamp upon the church. As a result, the ways, outlook, 
dress, songs, and mental attitude remained distinctly indigenous. 


While the laity gathered from our own mission area form an 
important element in the present Indian church, they are not the 
whole of it. For since the beginning of the work, Christian workers 
have been called from other missions as evangelists, Bible women, 
colporteurs, teachers, and so on to assist in spreading the Gospel. 
Some carpenters, masons, house servants, medical assistants and 
others have also come from elsewhere. Almost all of these have 
eventually affiliated themselves with the local church and with their 
children have become in numbers and Christian influence another 
important addition of the church. 


As we look at the Champa Christian community, we find that 
more than half the families are from-other missions. This is less 
true of Janjgir, while Birra and Korba have a larger percentage of 
indigenous Christians. In the Basna area there are very few from 
other missions. The Leper Church at Champa is composed largely 
of local people because most of the patients of the Leper Home are 
from within the field of our Conference. 
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Unlike America, the Indian leaders of the Indian church do 
not as yet hold positions of pastor and of ordained minister. 
Though the day is not far distant, up to the present there have 
been none who were deemed ready for ordination to eldership. 
These leaders consist of unordained preachers, evangelists, head 
masters, head mistresses, teachers, one ordained deacon, house- 
fathers, physicians, and institutional workers who among the Indian 
brethren are most influential in the thought and life of the church. 
By far the greatest number of these leaders at present in our 
churches are people from elsewhere. We believe that the next gen- 
eration of leaders will come from the children, not only of these 
families from outside, but largely also from the indigenous group. 





Mission bungalow at Korba with homes of the Christians and the 
river in the back-ground. 


No meeting conducted by the Indian Christians themselves fails 
to bring vividly to mind the fact that there has been a decided 
growth in the personality and the strengthening of the calibre of the 
Indian leaders of the field, especially within the last six to eight 
years.. The missionary no longer shoulders all responsibility in 
leadership. This is as it should be. As John the Baptist said of 
Jesus, so the missionary is saying more and more of the Indian leader, 
“TI must decrease, but he must increase.” What the future holds in 
store is hard to predict. But Roberts Master of Korba, Paul of 
Bethesda Leper Home, Champa, the evangelists Rufus and John 
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Walters of Janjgir, Sonsai of Champa, Balamdas and J. Asna of 
Birra—these stand out especially prominent at the present time. Of 
these, Roberts has completed his High School education. Two 
others have done the equivalent but failed in their final examinations. 
All have had some special training in their line. In the coming 
years in matter of leadership they may be surpassed by their better 
educated children, nevertheless they do fit in with their present 
generation fairly acceptably. If they were better educated, and 
would likewise have the consecration to maintain a close walk with 
Christ, and an intimate contact with the Christian community, they 
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would be able to be of far greater service for Christ and India. 
Their leadership is not all that is to be desired. It is too weak and 
impersonal. On the other hand too many better trained and equipped 
leaders fail to make the contact and fail in their loyalty to Christ. 
Hence their better education is useless. 


One unfortunate condition is found in the close connection 
between the church and its leaders and the financial support from 
the mission. It would be a far healthier condition and the 
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church would be far stronger if it could stand solely on its own 
feet financially. Wuth a few notable exceptions, all the leaders of 
the church are employed by the mission. Since the mission is train- 
ing the new generation of leaders, it is also supporting them to a 
great extent. We find, too, with the exception of the Basna area, 
that not only the leaders but also many of the Christians serve the 
mission in some capacity or other, as artisans, in evangelistic, edu- 
cational, in institutional, or in menial service. The leper church 
represents a somewhat different case because the members of 
this church are sick and inmates of an institution. The support 
of such is a universal practise. 


Our mission does not find itself alone in this “abnormal con- 
dition” of the Indian Church. It is or has been a general condition 
in most of the missions of India. The causes are similar every- 
where. The churches of America were willing to give money. 
Instead of sending out additional expensive missionaries, which 
involves greater expense, it was easier to pay for an Indian Chris- 
tian worker. Again due to the great difference in the standards 
of living, a little money goes a long way in India, and it is so easy 
to take on the support of well nigh helpless Christians. Finally, the 
extreme ostracism imposed by the caste system on any who become 
Christians makes it very hard to help such to make-a living, if 
the missionary at times does not help him. 


In spite of “abnormal” development, the church shows real life 
and vitality. This has found expression in many ways of which 
some are noted here. 

In evangelism a noteworthy spirit has been shown. FEvangelis- 
iic workers and their families have been supported by station church- 
es. In the Janjgir and Basna areas, the matter of witnessing has 
been most spontaneous and natural. A man comes into the church 
without wife or relatives. His profession in itself is a silent witness; 
his overflowing heart an audible witness to Christ. His wife will 
follow after a year, then a brother, then his brother’s family, then 
the parents and then more relatives. The paid preachers and evan- 
gelists have done much in the way of instructing and furthering 
spiritual growth of the baptised. But the initial efforts with the un- 
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baptised have been those of these recently won converts. One 
young man, Pateram, has the record of having brought seventeen 
of his relatives to Jesus their Savior in five years’ time. He was 
baptised alone in 1922. Not until 1924 did his wife share the 
Christian life with him. 


Another work that is being carried on independently of mission 
funds is that done by a self-made evangelist and his wife in the 
country centering about Koksa. They are entirely supported by vol- 
untary contributions of the people among whom they work. ‘These 
two workers are themselves from the mass movement Christian group 
and have learned to read only since accepting Jesus Christ. They 
have been at work in a district in which no other worker is stationed. 
Their latest report, verified by the missionary of that section of the 
field, is that there are about one hundred seekers who have openly 
expressed their desire to become Christian, and about two hundred 
more who are weighing the matter. It seems that a mass movement 
toward Christianity may break out in that district any time. Gopal 
who is a Christian weaver is another case in point. He takes the 
gospel with him wherever he goes, and preaches it and sings it 
openly in numerous bazaars. Sukhi Bhai, an independent Chris- 
tian farmer at Janjgir, has been preaching the Gospel openly and 
boldly ever since he became a Christian twelve years ago. He has 
won a number of his relatives to Christ. 


Of the type of unpaid voluntary workers mentioned above, there 
may be another dozen scattered over our field. Many, many Chris- 
tians as they wander about from villages to villages, visiting their 
relatives and non-Christian friends are continually telling of the 
One through whom they have received salvation—Jesus, the Mes- 
siah. Concerning all this sort of work, we should remember that 
the stream will never rise higher than the source. The amount of 
knowledge of spiritual things is very small among many of the new 
Christians especially of those who live far away from the Mission 
Stations, and who cannot read their own Bible. 


Another example of the vitality of the Christian Church is 
found in the Sunday School work. All the Sunday Schools, and 
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there are a total of twenty-six in operation in the year 1926, are 
entirely self supporting and Indian manned. Outside of teaching 
classes at times, missionaries have little to do with conducting the 
Sunday School work of the Mission. The superintendency, the 
music, the organization is all a matter of Indian leadership and 
management. | 


Another noteworthy endeavor is that of the Korba Church. 
This church, confronted with the proposition of a number of poor 
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Christian families in their midst, is nobly endeavoring to meet the 
situation. Eleven children of poor Christians are partly supported by 
the church. But to find a more permanent solution the church has 
gotten control of about twenty acres of land. This is rented out in 
the name of the church to help these Christians to become self-sup- 
porting. A nominal rent is charged, and the money realized invested 
in buying more land. 


The statistical sheets show a total of seven organized churches. 
Not only because they are mission churches does one not find com- 
plete organization, but because they are Indian. The American spirit 
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of organization and the methodical disposal of business is foreign 
to the Indian way of doing things. Organization therefore takes 
on national characteristics. The unit of organization in India is 
the panchayet, a committee of five. Each village and each caste 
has its own panchayet. So has the church. In addition, it has 
a secretary and a treasurer. In our whole field there is one ordained 
deacon. Elders there are none. These churches have quarterly 
or semi-annual business meetings. 

One of the chief forms of expression of Indian leadership which 
is perhaps the best example of life and vitality is found in what is 
known as the Indian Conference and its Home Mission Board. 





Church services during the pioneer days at Basna Station. 


The Conference meets yearly with chosen delegates from all the 
churches. It elects its own officers and committees. 


The chief work of this Conference centers about its Home 
Mission project. About five years ago the Mission Conference 
set aside some territory in the northern portion of our field in 
Matim Zemindary as a Home Mission field for the Indian Church. 
The Indian Church then sent out a call fot a home missionary who 
would be willing to go up and open the work. Funds were collected. 
Bro. Sonsai of Champa volunteered. He thus became the first 
home missionary. After some pioneer work, Sonsai resigned. A 
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second worker, Bro. Harmon of Janjgir, with his family are 
‘the present home missionaries of the Indian Church. The worker 
with his family live in a rented house. But plans are developing 
to erect a chapel and build a school house and to engage a second 
couple. The work is too young to show many tangible fruits in 
Matim. But the project is proving to be most valuable to the 
Indian leaders. They have grown in experience, in wisdom, and in 
personality. 


It is encouraging to be able to say that in spite of what has 
been called abnormality, in spite of weaknesses, the church on our 
field lives and knows the Lord Jesus Christ. We have faith that it 
will become stronger, and will finally become independent of the 
missionary, and will withal, become more dependent upon her Lord 
and Saviour, and a faithful helper of others. 


HOW CAN THE CHURCH BECOME INDEPENDENT? 
Roberts Master, of Korba. 


(Extracts from a Paper by an Indian Christian, Read at the Semi- 
dutalee “Dec..3, 1926; Champa, C: P.) 


The Great War did not only affect the continents of Europe and 
America, but also India, from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari, and from 
Gujerat to Burmah. In every province, town and village, agitation 
of some sort or other is going on. For some time the people of India 
were crying for Home Rule and the cry of “Bande Matrem” was 
heard in every city. Though the cry for Home Rule is not heard to 
this extent anymore, internal progress is growing stronger day by 
day. Every denomination and caste has begun to step forward. 
Everyone, whether king or beggar, has begun to climb the ladder of 
civilization. 


Now, this thought of becoming independent has also entered 
the Christian community. In 1857 there were very few Christians 
and these were found in big towns; but now wherever you may turn 
you will see Christians. At present, the number of Christians in 
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India is about five million. The Christian community has not only 
made progress in numbers, but also in education. It is known from 
the government reports that the Christian community is far in ad- 
vance of the non-Christian community in education. Even the poor- 
est Christian has some knowledge of reading and writing. The 
following titles have been conferred upon Christian students; M. A., 
Be Agi bo MeDy Depa Beart rh, eee here a remitea aes 
many titled students that the Missions cannot employ them and they 
are obliged to go into government service. My purpose in all this is 
to show that the idea of becoming independent is not without founda- 
tion. It is in accordance with the trend of the times. The great 
leaders of India, having acquired knowledge, long for Home Rule. 
If our churches will not become independent, they will become weak- 
er and weaker and in the end will go out of existence. 


The thought of becoming independent is not a new one. I have 
been hearing about this for a long time. If you attend a conference 
of any Mission you will come to know that this question is generally 
discussed. The idea of self-support is becoming stronger day by day. 
It may be the cause of awakening the careless ones and the church 
to be holy so that Christ may come soon. The purpose of our for- 
eign leaders is that the Indians come to Christ and be the means of 
saving their own countrymen. I think that the missionaries are glad 
to see that the Indian Churches are moving in that direction and will 
finally become independent. A father is very much disappointed 
when he notices that his children who have grown up cannot earn 
their livelihood and for this he blames himself. But when they do 
not need the parents’ help and can get along by themselves, he is 
pleased and thinks himself successful in his labor. If the churches 
remain in a weak condition, there is every possibility of the mission- 
aries being blamed. 


Still, there are many among us who depend wholly on the Mis- 
sion. They are not so educated that they can do any work other than 
this and they have no hope of assistance from their non-Christian 
relatives. They do not even know any kind of industrial work. How 
will they be able to do any other work when they have been doing 
mission work all their life? They have little chance to better their 
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financial condition. Their income is not much and they have no 
chance to earn more. 


On the other hand, many of us do not know of the great and 
learned men now found in the Christian community. I would like to 
tell you about one of them. His name is Dr. S. K. Datta. He was in 
the Legislative Assembly, working as a representative of the Christian 
community. An Urdu magazine has the following editorial about 
him: “Mr. Datta is a man of wide experience. Christian character, 
honest, and of a pure and unselfish nature. Government would 
scarcely be able to get a better man than he. I appreciate the selec- 
tion made by the ‘Masihi’ and strongly recommend him to the govern- 
‘ment and beg to request it to take him again in the Legislative Assem- 
bly for the next year, because the Christian community fully trusts 
him.” ‘The following is a quotation from another paper: “There was 
a time when Christians were not to be seen anywhere and now thou- 
sands of self-sacrificing men are found in the Panjab.” May I 
refer to Sadhu Sundar Singh as an example. 


The National Missionary Society is an organization independent 
of missions. In spite of opposition this society has done very good 
work. At this time its work is going on in nine provinces. There 
are 700 Christians, and 97 workers working in different places of 
India. There is one High School, 33 Primary Schools, one hospital 
and one dispensary in connection with this society. In 1906, its 
income was Rs. 2500/—/-, but in 1926 its budget was Rs. 70200. 
All this money comes from Indian Christians and not from foreign 
sources. Asa matter of fact there are also in our community men of 
ability. 

But let us ask ourselves the question: do we wish to be indepen- 
dent or are we merely building castles in the air? Have we enough 
cloth to cut such a long coat? If all the missionaries go away, having 
handed the work over to us, will we gladly let them go and say good- 
bye? I believe no one would be willing to do so because it would be 
hard to carry on such a responsible work unless we remove the fol- 
lowing defects. 3 

First, factions within our church. I must stress this. In our 
churches we must have unity. Jesus says that we shall all be one, 
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John 17:20. The Apostle also says this to all believers, I Thess. 2:5; 
Hebrews 10:12-14, I Tim. 275 and Phil. 1:27. In union is strength. 


Second, some are proud of their previous high-caste and fre- 
quently despise those who are converts from lower castes, and oc- 
casionally they do not give their children in marriage to boys and 
girls of lower castes. Such conditions are a cause of stumbling to 
those weaker in faith. 


Third, in India you will find a great number who are in debt 
and this evil is also found among Christians. At this time, we are 
getting much help from the Mission, but as an independent church, 





The mission school at Barelli. Rev. J. W. Kliewer is standing. 
in front of the building. 


money may cease to come from America. In that case, we will have 
to depend on our income and no one will educate our children or help 
us in any way. What will our condition be then? Let us try to learn 
now to get along with little money. If we do not know how to get 
along with Rs. 5/—/—/, we are unable to get along with Rs. 
10/—/—. When independent we shall be the pastors, preachers and 
teachers. If we do not know how to use the money economically, 
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there will be danger of misappropriation of funds. In some Missions 
when ordaining a man, he is asked whether he is in debt or not. It 
is an evidence to show that being in debt is considered a hindrance 
to the work of an ordained man. 


Fourth, western civilization. The civilization of a country is 
appreciated by the people of that country. American customs may 
not be good for India. India is gradually absorbing English civili- 
zation, and the Christian community has been affected by both the 
American and English civilization. I read in the book “America 
dig darshan,” that the daily income of a cooly in America is Rs. 9/—/. 
In India it is only Annas four and is a 36th part of it. In America, 
as the income, so the expenditure. If we follow the fashions of the 
“Americans or English here in India, you can easily guess that our 
Christian community will suffer. I am glad to say that the Indians 
are now awakening to the need of keeping Indian customs. This 
year at the Saugor convention, the preacher took off his shoes before 
going into the pulpit. Customs of other countries cannot be made 
universal, but the Bible and Christianity are not such which cannot 
be made universal. 

Now I shall try to tell you the means which will help the 
churches in becoming independent. 

First of all, we should try to be self-supporting. Some will 
surely say that our country is very poor. In reply to this, I would 
say that the churches established by the Apostles were also very poor. 
The Epistles of Paul show that he did not get any help from the 
Mission Board of Jerusalem. Only the church at Phillipi helped him. 
All these churches were self-supporting from the very beginning. 
The native churches will not be as they ought to be unless they solve 
the problem of self-support. How can the churches become self- 
supporting? All of us know that the chief profession of India is 
agriculture and three-fourths of the population is in farming. Many 
of the independent churches of India are supporting themselves and 
their pastors by means of agriculture. 

Second, in order to become self-supporting, teach your children 
handwork. The farmers stand in need of carpenters and blacksmiths. 
Tailors are also needed. A good tailor can earn as much in a day as 
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a cooly would in a month. Why not spin? It is one of the ancient 
professions of India, and is now-a-days very much esteemed. Also, 
doctors are needed. 

Third, to become ip eee ee education is also very much 
needed. Arrange to educate your children. If the Mission is not 
helping you, you better suffer hunger and thirst and educate them 
on your own expense. These, when grown up, will make the churches 
independent. I know that every Christian understands that the first 
need is to educate his children, but he is of the opinion that this is 
the duty of the Mission. The Mission is helping as far as it can. I 
know a man who has seven children. He educated them at his own 
expense. His monthly income is Rs. 40/—/-. Two of them have 
passed B. A. One is matric trained, one is being trained to do the ° 
work of a post master. They are friends of the Mission and helping 
it. If this were the case with all of us, the star of the Christian com- 
munity would begin to shine. Mr. Rankin writes in “Building the 
Indian Church” that the Christian community is in need of leaders. 
If we desire to have good leaders, we must educate our children, be- 
cause the blind man is unable to show the way. 

However much we exert ourselves, we will not be independent 
all of asudden. This work will be accomplished slowly. Up till now 
we have only learned the alphabet. We should carry on the work 
which the Missions transfer to us, and if possible even support our 
own pastor. 

Let us think for a while how the money can be collected, because 
without it nothing can be done. 

The first thing we ought to do is to tithe. This is not my 
suggestion, but God’s command, Mal. 3:10. At this time, we give 
one pice to the Rupee and we are able to support one family, but 
when we will give six pice in a Rupee we will be able to support 
six families. 


Secondly, there should be one or two meetings in which money 
can be collected for this purpose. In some churches many funds are 
collected at the time of harvest festivals. Where there are many 
farmers, such meetings will be of great use. After the harvest is over 
the farmers will give much. In the same way people should be 
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aroused to bring their offerings at the time of Easter. In some of 
the churches three weeks before Easter, small boxes are distributed 
among the Christians to collect money and to bring them to the church 
at Easter time. 

Thirdly, in many churches once a year or once in three years 
arrangements are made for a sale in which people bring clothes, 
vessels, books etc. Generally all of them give these things free for 
sale. Some of them collect money and buy new things to be sent in 
the sale while some use their own money. 

Fourthly, some fields or houses should be bought and the income 
drawn from them should be used in the church. The National Mis- 
sionary Society has many buildings in the Panjab and has given 
them on rent. 

Fifthly, in each church there will be at least one or two well- 
to-do men. If they wish they may deposit their money in a bank and 
help the church from their interest. If they do not want to deposit 
it in a bank, they may start some business with it and give the tenth 
part of the profit or more than that to the church. 

Sixthly, there should be a bazaar once a year in which boys and 
girls, men and women all may send anything such as sewing and 
other hand made things. The cost of the thing should be sent back to 
the owner while the profit will be deposited in the church. Such 
bazaars are frequently held in the Panjab. 

Lastly, we should lay our burdens on Jesus Christ. He will 
put them aside. We all should pray to God that if He wish that we 
should become independent, He will guide us likewise. 

In the end, I pray that whatever we do should be for the glory 
of God. 
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CHAPTEREX 
THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


When one speaks of the future outlook of an organization 
like a mission and attempts to point out some possible line of 
action, he does that with a great deal of humility and reserve, 
because there seems to be nothing quite so puzzling as how to 
build up a strong Christian church in India. To build up a 
strong spiritual Christian church has been the dominating pur- 
pose of all mission work in the past and must be in the future 
also. All centers around this goal. All activities, evangelistic, 
educational, medical, industrial, are means of building up a church 
that will do honor to its head—Christ. 


We have seen what the G. C. M. M. has done in the past; 
the past activities may serve as indicators, showing in j;which 
direction we are traveling. This will help us to estimate future 
needs and possibilities. We know that India is becoming in- 
creasingly interested in Christ. We are quite sure that here 
no one person is studied as much as Jesus. Although we may 
rightly question the truth of this statement in our local area, 
yet for India as a whole it is very likely true. And we may be- 
lieve that this interest in Christ will also spread throughout 
Chhattisgarh. We know that the Christians of low-caste origin 
in our own field have been lifted out of darkness. Brahmin 
children sit at the feet of some of these Christian teachers, who 
come from the lowest of the low, and call them “guru” i. e. “mas- 
ter.’ This is significant. 


Again, we are quite sure that there are many secret worship- 
ers of Christ in India. Not long ago two widows from our little 
village came to me and told me about their troubles. I told 
them about our Savior and Friend and the peace we have in 
Him. They answered, “Of course we believe in Jesus. We 
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know He is our friend, and we often receive peace from Him.” 

Twenty-five years ago no one talked that way in this village. 
Let us briefly look at the India field in which the G. C. M. 

M. is working. We have no large cities. Our largest town has 
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a population of some five thousand. We are dealing with rural 
folks. We must realize that dealing with a rural population is 
in some respects harder than dealing with city people. The 
urban mind is more open, more dissatisfied with things as they 
are, more restless, and usually more educated. Rural people 
are complacent and satisfied with things as they are. “As our 
fathers did, so will we do.” “If our fathers have worshiped at 
this shrine for three thousand years or more, why shouldn’t we?” 
Their minds are occupied with things of the past and with econo- 
mic necessities. Many high caste people in the cities today open- 
ly disregard the caste system. Not so with the rural high caste 
people. These facts are unpleasant to us in the rural area. Yet 
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let us not be depressed by them. Though granted that the 
cities will lead, nevertheless the country is a splendid seed bed 
for the Christian faith. Paul worked in the cities and organ- 
ized churches there. Jesus worked both in the rural commu- 
nities as well as in the cities. 


The Future Church. 


In the future, the evangelistic efforts of the church, i. e. the 
bringing of the Gospel to non-Christians will be left more and 
more in the hands of the church. We shall later make mention 
of the necessity of the missionary’s energy and effort being di- 
rected toward the spiritual upbuilding of those who are already 
in the church. The church members themselves will take a 
larger share in the work of getting others to come into the 
church. The future church will undoubtedly bear the touring 
expenses and those of distributing tracts and Gospel portions. 
We can with reason believe that in-the near future our individ- 
ual congregations will open their own outstations.. Our aim 
is to make our Christian church in. India a real missionary 
church, one like the Moravian Church has proved to be.  Spirit- 
ual wealth increases through giving. The Christian church can 
only exist and grow as it keeps on giving—sharing its life with 
others. It is a very healthy sign that some of our Christian lay 
brethren are making great efforts to bring their non-Christian 
relatives into the church. This ought to be encouraged. The 
Gospel power is strong enough to overcome all prejudices of 
caste or ancient religion to which any relative may be bound. 


In order to be self-existent, it is very necessary that our 
churches discipline their own members. Up to the present time, 
the various panchayats (committee of five) have often done well, 
and have fixed proper punishments. The carrying out of those 
punishments however have often been left to the missionary, 
because the punishments have frequently included fines. May 
our future efforts in the spiritual upbuilding of the church be 
sufficiently directed in the line of creating an attitude of mind, 
so that spiritual punishments rather than pecuniary punishments 
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will give the desired results. No government nor church can 
stand which cannot discipline its own subjects or members. 


The Future Church as an Organization. 


We have arrived at a time in our mision in which cooperation 
between the Indian Christian leaders and the missionary and the 
church is in a transitory stage. A number of our leading breth- 
ren feel quite sure that they are ready to assume full authority 
in the church. The lay members and the miss‘onary are not 
always so sure about that. Yet, in the near future our evangel- 
ists and preachers must assume not only full authority, but full re- 
sponsibility as well. To my mind it will not depend primarily on the 
missionary to give authority and responsibility. But it will fall 
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to the church, i.e. the lay brethren. Indirectly the mission will 
share in giving this authority and responsibility, because the 
lay brethren must be encouraged to honor, respect, obey, follow 
and support materiai‘y and spiritually their Indian leader and 
p«stor 
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The missionary shows his cooperation by being the sympa- 
thetic advisor of the pastor. Receiving the pastorship does not 
only mean the opportunity to baptise and marry; it primarily 
means to carry the burdens, to feed the sheep and tend the 
lambs. Our future hope is that our Indian brethren will be in 
full charge of the pastorship, and will make this office a shining 
opportunity through which thousands may receive the light of 
Christ. 


Perhaps it is wise not to emphasize congregational organi- 
zation too much. In India it is possible that too much organt- 
zation may result in individual pacts or cliques which would 
easily yield to caste attitudes. Christianity is sometimes looked 
upon as another caste in the community. Instead it ought be 
looked upon as a “power unto salvation.” If a congregation is 
too closely organized, it may feel too independent of other con- 
gregations and begin to rival or compete with others. In mat- 
ters of independence of congregations, it is in place that the 
missionary directs very carefully so that separatist churches may 
not spring up as in Africa, which rival and compete with those 
churches connected with the mission. Such separatist churches, 
instead of evangelizing the non-Christian, busy themselves with 
trying to induce the Christian to break away from the mission 
church and join their ranks. 


The Future of the Mission and Her Young People. 


We see that our capable young men and women wish to 
have higher education. Some desire to go farther than they are 
materially able to go. Some desire Middle School, High School 
and college, or some special manual training. Too few look for- 
ward to work of great responsibility. Too few are willing to 
stoop in order to lft India out of the mire. The fault may be 
with the parents who do not manage to put the ideals of service 
before their children. One reason may be the general attitude 
of India toward service. 


The indigenous churches instead of the mission will in the 
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near future employ the educated people. The churches may 
not be able to pay what the government offers or even what the 
mission pays. What will happen? Will the young man who 
could easily get thirty or forty rupees in government or mission 
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service be willing to serve the church for twelve rupees? At 
present it looks as though only a few would consent to make the 
sacrifice. One young man recently told me, “I have served as 
teacher in an indigenous church school, but I don’t like it. I 
wish to go into mission or government service.” 


Education may be a blessing or a curse. India’s educated 
people have too often used their education to exploit the poor. 
This indictment ought not apply to educated Christians. Chris- 
tian education must be very closely coupled with the ideal for 
service and sacrifice. Young educated people ought to receive a 
passion for service while they are still in school. The strong 
young men should hear the call of their poor ignorant brothers 
in the villages. 
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The Future Supply of Missionaries. 


There is a great difference of opinion as to how many mis- 
sionaries ought to be on one station or in a given field. The. 
personal touch is needed so much and is important. Many mis- 
sionaries have realized this very keenly and have asked them- 
selves some questions: Has not each worker far more work than 
he can properly handle? Is not each man’s territory too large 
for him to do efficient work? Personally I think we have to 
say “yes” to these questions. True enough many missions have 
far larger territory in charge of one missionary than our mis- 
sion has. I doubt whether there is any mission in India that is 
really pressed for territory when the real difficulties of encourag- 
ing spiritual growth are considered. 

In our own field, each of our main stations is responsible 
for from three to five hundred villages. What may we look for 
in the future? To obtain the highest efficiency, the writer be- 
lieves we ought to work toward having the following aims for 
each main station: : 


1. One missionary couple should devote full time to assist 
the Indian Church in the evangelistic work in the district. 
About ten Indian evangelists ought to work together with them, 
and six months of the year, when touring is possible, they ought 
to put in their whole attention on these 400 villages connected 
with their main station. The other six months ought to be 
spent in study, in deepening the spiritual lfe of the Indian 
Christians, and in Bible School work. 


2. Another couple in a similar way should devote full time 
to educational work. Besides the regular school work, Bible 
study and religious education should receive due attention. We 
still receive calls from villagers, “Come and open a school in 
our village.” In some cases it is even possible to open a Sunday 
School in government schools. If all our village schools could 
receive the proper supervision, the result would be most en- 
couraging. The child that learns to know and love Jesus early 
is likely to be a faithful Christian in the future. There is a 
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great deal that is unsatisfactory in present-day education in 
India. But let us remember that religious education is the 
missionary’s longest and strongest handle in building up a deeply 
spiritual church. By religious education we mean more than the 
memorizing of Scripture verses and songs. We mean the build- 
ing up of Christian character from childhood on. It is a diffi- 
cult but blessed work. 

3. Every station (except Janjgir) ought to have a medical 
missionary. Janjgir is close to Champa and there is a govern- 
ment doctor in Janjgir village to whom people go. The Indian 
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helper ought to stay on the main station and take care of the 
patients who come for help. The medical missionary spends 
much of his time in the surrounding vil-ages. As he passes 
through the village he is called upon to Jay hi. hands on many 
a sick and discouraged person. And later w'<n the evangelist 
comes to the same village and explains wi.~ Jesus is, some one 
may say what the Chinaman said when <.. evangelistic mission- 
ary. came-to preach Christ: He said,“ ’¢s, ves, we have seen 
Jesus, He was here, He laid his healing hands upon our sick. Yes, 
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we know him, I'll show you his grave.’ A Christian medical 
missionary had been in that village during a plague epidemic and 
was himself struck down by the disease. 

4. Every station ought to have a missionary who has charge 
cf the station church, together with the Indian pastor. This 
worker superintends the station work, takes care of the build- 
ing and industrial work as well as the numerous seemingly in- 
significant but important duties which turn up daily. © 

Besides these, there are prospective needs for more mission- 
ary women for school work among non-Christian girls, for a 
widows’ home, medical work, and men for a special Bible School, for 
a carpentry or crafts school and as business agent for the mis- 
sion. 


Our Future Attitude Toward Hinduism. 


We see so much evil on the surface and also beneath the surface 
that one is very apt to say, “There is absolutely nothing that can be 
used in the Christian church.” We are very soon ready to say, 
“Christ can find nothing good in India, it is ail corrupt.” But 
we still recall that Jesus once said about a non-Jew (a non-Chris- 
tian), “Such faith have I not seen in all Israel.” 


Spirit-filled missionaries who have gone deep into the re- 
ligious thought of India say that there are five underlying prin- 
ciples in Hinduism which are not contrary to the teachings of 
Jesus. A Hindu ought to bring these along as he enters Christ’s 
church. These five principles are as follows: 


1. That the ultimate reality is spirit. 

2. The sense of unity running through all things, life con- 
nected with religion. 

3. That there is justice in the heart of the universe. 

4. A passion for freedom. 

5. The tremendous cost of the religious life. 


These five points are deep in India’s religious thought. Christianity 
has these and much more. We can never compromise. But we have 
a tremendously strong contact when we appeal to the Hindus 
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who know the best in their own religion. Let us look for these 
points and India will feel more kindly to what the Christian 
religion stands for. 


Our Future Attitude to India as a Whole. 


We came to India because we had something to share with 
India. We knew that Christ had lifted us, that Christ is uni- 
versal, and hence able and ready to lift India. If Christ was 
and is good for us, then He is good for India. It may be that 
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pity for India drove us to this country. Pity is not bad. But 
there are greater reasons. If we have come because of pity, 
then we will be able to say as have others, “I came to India 
through pity, I stay through respect. I love India because she 
is lovable. May our attitude toward India be an attitude of sym- 
pathetic understanding, not of weakness nor of compromise, but a 
sympathy and understanding that lifts. 
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CHA PII RaXt ; 
FROM WHENCE COMETH OUR HELP 


Our help comes from God. It comes in the form of consecrated 
lives, consecrated prayers, consecrated money. God uses consecrated 
men and women on the home land to supply these. The purpose of 
this chapter is to give in story form how this help has come to the 
mission field, and to express appreciation and praise to God and to 
the multitude of friends in the home land. 


Wooden Shoes 


During the General Conference held at Beatrice, Nebraska, in 
1908 a group of delegates and visitors in a bus going back to town 





The Board of Foreign Missions at Beatrice Conference in 1908. 
In the rear, Revs. Kliewer, Van der Smissen, C. H. Wedel. 
In front row, Revs. S. F. Sprunger, A. B. Shelly, Gustav Harder. 
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to their lodging places were discussing the subject of expanding the 
foreign mission program as a result of some discussions during the 
Conference sessions that day. Several active missionaries were in 
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the group and they strongly favored expansion, when a man in good 
circumstances seriously raised the following objections :—‘If our 
Conference takes over much more work, we will soon have many 
of our people walking around in wooden shoes as I have seen an old 
couple in Kansas do who give to missions too liberally.” The writer, 
then a young girl, volunteered, “Mr. - - - - I want to make it a point 
to watch for all our people who will be wearing wooden shoes.” That 
was 18 years ago and she has been in many of our Mennonite 
churches. She has yet to see the first person in wooden shoes, 
whether as a result of too much missions or any other cause. Instead 
we are wearing finer shoes than ever and our missionary budget at 
present is three times the amount it was then. No, missions do not 
work that way,—leather shoes have not changed to wooden ones. 


A Fool Notion 


A gifted young lady was finishing her course at college. She 
had written home that she intended to give her life to foreign mission 
work. When her wealthy uncle heard of it he said, “What 2 inistake 
for her to get a fool notion like that.”’ But she remained true to her 
decision. Years passed. Her life is now counting for more than that 
of her rich uncle. 


September, 1907 


The commissioning service for Anna Funk was on hand. The 
brethren of the Conference, one after another, got up and with tones 
of sadness expressed their feelings. Some bemoaned all the things 
she was going to miss. Others thought of the hardships she was 
going to face. To others 12,000 miles and separation from home and 
friends seemed a cruel ordeal. Finally H. G. Allebach got up and 
said, “Beloved Friends, I feel Sister Funk is not to be commiserated 
for the things she will miss. I feel this should be a time of congratu- 
Jations for the things she is going to gain.” 7 
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Through the influence of a godly father and mother and a beau- 
tiful Christian home atmosphere, Noah gave his heart to God early 
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in life. He was received into the Berne Mennonite church by bap- 
tism on June 3, 1906, at the age of thirteen, Rev. J. W. Kliewer 
officiating. Extracts from his diary written in his childhood show 
that even as a child his supreme desire was to live a life pleasing to his 
Master, and a life of service. And those who knew him best know 
that this same attitude characterized his life to the end. In the home 
was fostered also a keen interest in the work of God’s kingdom. 
This interest grew in Noah’s life, as well as in the lives of three other 
members of the family, into a definite purpose to enter into mission 
service. His final decision for the foreign field was made shortly 
before the completion of his college course. 

During his last days it was a matter of concern and grief to him 
that his term of service in India was to be so short, but he found 
comfort and joy in the hope that his unborn child might enter into 
the Master’s service as a missionary. When the message of his home- 
going reached his parents, in true devotion to the cause in which he 
gave his life, his mother said, “If I had another son to give, I would 
give him.”’ She did not have another son to give but other mothers 
gave their sons in answer to the call occasioned by his removal from 
the work. 

Rice Christians 


But for the blight of leprosy in the home, the family is a happy 
one. The husband and two children are lepers. Continued prayer 
and efficient medical attention made one son symptom-free. He was 
removed from the Leper Home. ‘The mother’s gratitude did not 
consist in merely thanking the Lord for His marvelous mercy. But 
every month as the salary of Rs. 6/—/— (about $2.00) was placed in 
the mother’s hand, she returned this to the missionary as a thank 
offering for what the Lord had done for her boy. For a whole year 
she accepted no salary for teaching the girls in the Leper Home. It 
is true that her husband received Rs. 20/—/— ($7.00) per month. 
Nevertheless, this is more than the usual “thank you.” 


A Living Testimony for God 


A sister, whose life had been filled with many sorrows, devoted 
herself to the work of interesting others in the missionary cause. 
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She did this by starting and maintaining in the face of many discour- 
agements, a missionary society at which the women of the church 
and community received information and gave expression to their 
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feelings by sewing many things of value. These were sent first of 
all to the Indians of the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, and later 
on to the stations in Montana, Arizona, and even in far off India. 
She was the life and soul of several generations of women. 

As a result of her persistent loving work, other societies were 
organized and those who had the privilege of working with her feel 
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sure that her life, though lived quietly and without ostentation, has 
been one of real testimonies for God in our day. 


Encircling the Globe 


About 14 years ago a crippled invalid came to her pastor in 
despair. Her life seemed utterly useless, a burden to herself and 
those about her. It was a problem to know what comfort to offer to 
a person in such circumstances. However, her pastor felt that if 
she would get her thoughts away from herself it might prove helpful. 
After much meditation and prayer he proposed to her to become an 
intercessory missionary. This was accepted and they worked out a 
plan together by which she was to write to different missionaries reg- 
ularly for their needs and make it her business to bring these needs 
to the Lord in a definite way. After all these years she has received 
many assurances that the Lord has honored her prayers. Her own 
salvation has become more real to her, her life is full of joy and 
confidence and there are few in the whole congregation better in- 
formed on conditions in our various fields. 


Love Never Faileth 


A mother lay very sick. By her bedside, one Sunday in August, 
1909, watched her son, a missionary home from India. Suddenly she 
awoke and seeing her son, from her keen memory said, “Son is not 
this the day you were to preach in Sterling, Ohio?” “Yes, mother. 
But how could I leave home when you are sick like this?” “Son! 
When you were a little baby, you were given to the Lord. I have 
never repented my act, nor recalled my gift. I would be happy to 
have you doing His work today.” 


What more consecrated giver is there than he or she who giveth, 
and who never recalleth the gift? What greater love can any mother 
show than this, that she give her own flesh and blood unstintingly 
in the service of the Lord. 


Such gifts may for a time resist God-given work. But love 
never faileth. Such lovers are uncrowned heroes and heroines, and 
too frequently we remember them not. Often, some of the greatest 
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that walk the earth are right in our midst, in our own towns. Do 
we appreciate them? 


My Ways—Thy Ways 


A hardy farmer and his family were gathered about the kitchen 
fire, one of the first chilly evenings of late September. A somewhat 
tense evening had passed. The conversation in a German dialect 
centered about Sammy. Father and mother had consented that he 
may go away to college. But they were determined not to help him 
financially. Sammy felt that they could. All his personal belongings 
were packed in the family suitcase. Whatever else the future held 
for him, he was sure he should go to college. 

The next morning one final plea was uttered. “Father, why 
cannot you give me money on the same terms you loaned to George 
for buying his farm?” The chilly air seemed to bring a chilly re- 
sponse. “George stayed here, he worked as we had wished. You 
are running off to a distant city.’ Mother wondered what Sammy 
would do. The children were finishing their fried mush and potatoes 
in silence. 

Sammy arose from the table. Picking up his suitcase, he started 
for the kitchen door. “If you cannot help me study medicine, I am 
going alone, and work my own way along.” Shutting the door he 
started for the road which led to town and the railroad station. As 
he neared the gate, the kitchen door opened. Mother was running 
after him. “Sammy, Sammy!” he heard her calling, and found him- 
self in her embrace. Toil worn hands of age clasped toil stained 
hand of youth. Tears rolled down wrinkled cheeks. “If you feel 
your calling is not at home, we will help you.” 

Forty-five years later the doctor was finishing a busy evening in 
his office. His son stood before him. He heard the call for overseas 
mission work and had accepted. And he had come to tell father how 
he was changing all plans for life and expected to become a foreign 
missionary. If the father felt adverse to the unexpected decision, he 
- concealed his displeasure by the inanimate reply, “We'll see.” The 
son had had another decision which seemed to embody God’s will 
for him. And the memory of a whole week’s agonizing with mother 
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made him approach her with timidity. The best he could tell her was, 
“T feel this is my calling—I must go.” 

Thirteen years later an ocean liner was docking at New York. 
A multitude of friends awaited the passengers as they trooped down 
the gang plank. It seemed very good to the missionary to find 
some of his friends in the multitude. Long Island lights had joyously 
haunted the long hours of the previous night. How wonderful it 
seemed to place foot on U. S. A. soil again. But he was hurried 
along. Another was waiting—Mother. Waiting? Yes, her prayers 
had encircled the globe for seven years’ time, and winter and summer, 
home fires were kept burning. And now the joy supreme—the em- 
brace and the heart to heart beat. 


What a wonderful gift from God, these mothers and fathers 
of the home land. How often have they had to accept “My ways 
are not thy ways.” They have given of their own flesh and blood, 
and in these their offerings to a needy world, they have been laying 
up treasures in heaven where moth doth not corrupt. May God grant 
them a great reward. 


Self Support at Home 


- A deacon asked a young minister one day what was the main 
objective of his work. The prompt answer was, “That in twenty 
years from now the finest young people in this church may either be 
in the mission field, be going there, or be sending others in their 
places.” This statement nearly took the good deacon’s breath, for it 
seemed like a new thing to him. He thought a long time and then 
said, “That will mean a great revolution in our church.” <A quarter 
of a century has made good the primary hope of that young minister 
and from that church some of the. finest young people are going, 
are preparing to go, or are sending someone in their places. 


Expediting His Business 


The days of the Semi-Jubilee and its joys and inspirations had 
drawn to a close. The missionary body had gathered in a special 
business session. They felt happy and grateful to God for what He 
had permitted them to do during the years. And yet they keenly felt 
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their inability to cope with the task looming large ahead. With sta- 
tions undermanned, with those on the field doing work they were 
never fitted or trained to do, with tasks seemingly beyond their 
strength facing them in the days just ahead, they turned to God in 
prayer. They knew that the home churches were doing nobly. 
Nevertheless the last reports from home told of a deficit of $25,000. 
And they realized the direct responsibility of the call to help the 
needy brethren from Russia. Yet they felt the need of seeing things 
through with God in the fellowship of prayer. Perhaps He would 
have a way out. 


Arising from prayer, one of the number was ready with a reso- 
lution. This asked that a day be set aside in February as a day of 
prayer for missions, for the mission treasury, and asking especially 
for the return of Brother and Sister Wiens, for two single sisters, 
and for another medical missionary. The resolution was favorably 
received and acted upon. Winged letters backed by prayer were 
carried 12,000 miles to the home land. German and English notices 
appeared. One church gave two full pages of its monthly church 
paper to bringing the matter before its members. Churches east and 
west heard the call. 


The Mission Board had a physician in mind. Working in a 
St. Louis hospital he heard of the action of the India Missionaries. 
His heart and soul burned within him. He felt an urge to go which 
he could not turn aside. Though the way was not clear, he was con- 
_ vinced that this was a-call from God for him. The Board de- 
cided that if by the end of June there was no debt in its treasury, 
that he should be sent. But what of his debts? Is it God’s holy 
purpose that he and his wife go? Are the words of Mrs. Janzen 
given at the Semi-Jubilee in Champa, Dec. 2, 1926, not true: “I 
am sure that at the right time in the right way God: works out 
His holy purposes.” | 


Crops were slack in some parts, and none too bright elsewhere. 
Nevertheless by June 20th the indebtedness of the Mission Board 
was wiped out. The word was given to Dr. and Mrs. Dester to get ~ 
ready. Sister Augusta Schmidt was also called into service. Brother 
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and Sister Wiens left the work at Hutchinson. And on October 22, 
1927, the party of five sailed out of New York Harbor. 

What of the debt? With the melting of the winter’s snow, some 
unknown co-worker with God liquidated it in full. Even to the date 
of sailing the doctor knew not who. But there is with him and his 
and from all the co-workers in India, to all the co-workers in Amer- 
ica, a feeling of gratitude and rejoicing. They thank God that when 
the days have been dark, when the treasury was deep in debt, when 
the need for more workers was urgent, that the home church pos- 
sessed those who when they saw and heard of the need nobly respond- 
ed. May they have the blessings of our Savior fulfilled in their lives 
in accordance with His words: “Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 
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Yes, we believe not in the mere hope, rather in the reality that they 
will. We believe that they have poured into their lives His generous 
riches. 

Overseas Partnerships 


Not often does it happen that all missionaries get together on 
Thanksgiving Day. Distance from Korba to Basna is only 100 miles, 
as the crow flies, but motor cars have quite different taste from 
Indian crows. 
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But on Thanksgiving Day, 1926, directly before the Semi-Jubilee 
found all missionaries gathered for a thanks service in Champa. One 
after another by word of some hymn, or verse of Bible, or by word 
of lips expressed what was on their mind. Prayers were mingled 
with songs. The turn finally came to N. N. Said he, “At the begin- 
ning of the year I looked forward into this year not knowing just 
what to expect. Some of the tasks loomed up so large and the diffi- 
culties seemed so great that I felt anxious. I feared things may not 
go so well. But now, as we near the close of the year, and as I 
take stock, I find things have gone infinitely better than I ever sup- 
posed. I cannot help but feel convinced that some one back in Amer- 
ica has been praying in a special way for this special work of mine. 
At this time I want to praise the Lord publicly for this.” 
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CHAE Re. 


MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 


This chapter is incorporated for the sole purpose of better ac- 
quainting the church with her missionaries. The names are arranged 
chronologically as to the time of arrival on our field in India. The 
testimonies with which the chapter is concluded are selected from 
statements furnished by those on the field at the present time, and will 
serve, we hope, to the glory of God and to have us all examine our 


purposes before Him. 


PETER A. PENNER was born in 1871 in the village of Belis- 
irko, South Russia. When he was four years of age, his parents emi- 
grated to America and settled in Mountain Lake, Minnesota. After 
finishing public schools, he attended the parochial school in his home 
town, his teachers being Mr. I. I. Bargen, and Rev. J. J. Balzer. 
From there he went to the State Normal School located at Mankato, 
Minnesota. Rev. Penner’s father had planned a business career for 
him hence he served as apprentice in his father’s general store. The 
Lord, however, had different plans for him. Graduating from Bethel 
College in 1897, he taught school for two years and then accepted the 
call of the Foreign Mission Board to go to India. This sent him to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for further study. He was married to Miss Eliza- 
beth Dickman with whom he sailed to India via Russia in the autumn 
of 1900. They arrived in Bombay, December 9, 1900. Together 
with Rev. and Mrs. Kroeker they were the pioneers of the General 
Conference Mennonite Mission in India. While a dozen other pi- 
oneers of Mennonite Missions in India have dropped from the ranks, 
by the grace of God, Rev. Penner is still vigorously carrying on. In 
1926 he was presented the silver Kaisar-I-Hind medal for distin- 
guished service by the highest English Regent, the Viceroy of India. 
He has the honorary Th. B. degree from Bethel College. 
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ELIZABETH PENNER, daughter of Henry Dickman, was 
born in the village of Rudnerweide, South Russia, on October 29, 
1875. When only a few months old, she came to America with her 
parents who settled in Mountain Lake, Minnesota. On account of 
an invalid mother who needed constant care, her education was much 
handicapped. She finished the public schools and then attended 
Bethel College for one year. She came to India with her husband, 
Rev. P. A. Penner, in 1900, and died in Calcutta on January 2, 1906. 
She is buried in the South Circular Road Cemetery of that city. She 
is the mother of two girls, Linda Viola, and Mariam Hilda, the latter 
living. 


J. F. KROEKER was born in Gnadenfeld, South Russia. He 
came to America where he studied in Bethel College. Shortly before 
going to India, he was married to Susanna Showalter of Muhlhausen, 
Germany. When the opening of overseas mission work was under 
consideration, they received the call from the Mission Board for 
service in India, and landed in Bombay on December 9, 1900. For 
their initiation into the ways of the land and for language study 
they, with Rev. and Mrs. Penner, spent part of the first year at 
Dhamtari. From here they went to Janjgir and opened that station, 
built the first buildings, and organized the school and evangelistic 
work. During the last years of their stay in India, Mr. Kroeker 
suffered from eczema. They resigned from the work in 1908. This 
resignation was reluctantly accepted with the proviso that they con- 
tinue until the spring of 1909. To this they consented. They then 
returned to Russia and weathering the great revolution, have since 
then been endeavoring to come to America. 


PETER J. WIENS, born April 15, 1877, was the fifth child 
welcomed into the home of Jacob Wiens of the village of Neu-Schoen- 
see, South Russia. He graduated from the village school at the age 
of fourteen, and until the Middle School was built, he hardened his 
muscles on the home farm and read most of the books of the village 
library. When the Middle School was built, he was one of the first 
to enroll. He also took two summers private instruction in both Ger- 
man and Russian away from home. At the time of the visit of Rev. 
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David Goerz from Newton, Kansas, he followed his invitation to go 
to the United States and enter Bethel College. Here he studied from 
December 10, 1900, until 1904. That fall he enrolled in the Union 
Missionary Training Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., and studied there 
until February, 1906, when the Mission Board asked him to discon- 
tinue his studies and go at once to India. Before sailing on February 
20, 1906 he was married to Agnes Harder, who has shared his mani- 
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fold labors at Champa, Birra, and Basna Stations in building, evan-’ 
gelistic, educational, medical, institutional, and industrial work of 
the Lord of the harvest. 
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AGNES HARDER WIENS was born January 24, 1884, in 
Alexanderwohl, Molotschna Colony, South Russia. Finishing the 
local school of the town, she spent one year in study at Halbstadt in 
an advanced school for girls, and another in Orloff. At the age of 
seventeen she came to America and graduated from Bethel College 
in 1904. She was completing her course in nursing at the German 
Deaconess Home and Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, when her work was 
cut short by an urgent call for workers to go to India at once. She 
sailed with her husband, Rev. P. J. Wiens, via Germany and Russia 
and arrived in India on August 16, 1906. She is the mother of five 
children, Ferdinand, Rudolph, Meeka, Martha, and Frieda. 


ANNIE FUNK. The name of Annie Funk in America is as- 
sociated with the sinking of the Titanic. But in India, her labors of 
love and the memories of her radiant personalities are the undying 
associations of that name. She was born in Bally, Penna., and reared 
in the Hereford Mennonite congregation. The name of Funk in that 
community has for decades been associated with mission and church 
activities. She attended the West Chester (Penna.) State Normal 
School, and the Training School at Northfield, Mass. While waiting 
_ for more definite openings, she served for several years in a mission 
for colored people in Chattanooga, Tenn., and as Assistant Y. W. 
C. A. Secretary in Paterson, N. J. In her home church on Septem- 
ber 30, 1906, she was publicly consecrated to foreign mission work. 
The brethren of the Mission Board, Revs. A. B. Shelly, Peter Balzer, 
Gustav Harder were present as were also Revs. A. S. Shelly, her 
pastor, and W.S. Gottshall and H. G. Allebach. She was completing 
her first term of service in India when in 1912 she was called home 
to visit her sick mother. She boarded the steamship “Titanic” in 
England. This vessel was making its maiden voyage. In mid-At- 
lantic it struck an iceberg, and sunk with great loss of life. Miss 
Funk was among the missing. Though rumors of her fate have sur- 
vived, nothing authentic is on record. 


MARTHA R. PENNER was born on a farm in McPherson 
County, Kansas, on February 15, 1881. She is a daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry Richert and Mrs. Helena Balzer. Her father was 
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for many years preacher in Alexanderwohl Church. She finished 
the district school and also the German school which was taught 
by Rev. Peter Balzer, who later became her step-father. She then 
attended Bethel College. During her last year at Bethel College, 
due to urgent calls that came for girls to enter the deaconess 
work, she left school and entered nurses training in Cincin- 
nati. This course she finished in 1905 and then served as deaconess. 
In the year 1909 she became the wife of Rev. P. A. Penner, with 
whom she sailed to India where Rev. Penner had already served one 
term. There being no physician in our mission, her training as nurse 
has given her abundant opportunity to do active work among the 
needy ones of the field. 


PETER W. PENNER was born in the village of Steinfeld, 
South Russia, on February 12, 1876. When he was two years of age, 
his parents emigrated to Hillsboro, Kansas, where he remained until 
he was twenty-four years of age. He had the advantages of an edu- 
cation in Bethel College, Newton, Kansas, with four years of work . 
in German Wallace College and Theological Seminary, Berea, Ohio, 
with a few months in Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. He received 
the call from the Mission Board in the fall of 1907, and sailed from 
New York, October 8, 1908. He arrived in India, November 18, 
1908, and was stationed at Janjgir, and five months later took charge 
of much of the station work due to the resignation and leaving of 
Rev. and Mrs. Kroeker. He, with Mrs. Penner, have labored at Janj- 
gir since then. 


MATHILDE ENSZ PENNER was born at Halstead, Kansas, 
on April 21, 1879. Besides attending the grammar school of her 
home community, she spent two years in the German Wallace Theo- 
logical Seminary, and several months at Moody Bible Institute, in 
which institutions she, with her husband, earned their way through 
school. She sailed for India with her husband, Rev. P. W. Penner, 
and is the guardian mother of Nellie Asna Penner. 


ANNA P. BRAUN GERIG, daughter of Gerhard Braun, was 
born on Feb. 13, 1885, at Blumenort, Manitoba, Canada. Four years 
later her parents migrated to Dallas, Oregon, where she grew up 
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amidst the wonderful hills and forests of the Coast Range, glorying 
in God’s handiwork. She finished the local country school after 
which she entered the Evangelical College, ten miles from her home. 
While here, she dedicated her life to God and felt an urge to go to 


Miss Anna P. Braun. 





India. In further preparation for a life work in God’s service she 
continued her studies in Chicago until June, 1908. She set sail for 
India on October 8th with Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner. Until the 
return of Sister Annie Funk, she assisted in the village evangelistic 
work, and thereafter devoted all her time to the Girls’ Boarding 
School. She returned to America in 1917 and since then has tose 
laboring in the mountains of Pennsylvania. 


CORNELIUS H. SUCKAU was born on a farm between 
Newton and Halstead, Kansas, on January 23, 1881, into the home of 
John and Mary Suckau. He attended the district schools, spent one 
year in Germany, studied in the public schools of Newton, in Bethel 
College, and in the Union Missionary Training Institute of Brooklyn, 
New York. He came to India, arriving in Champa on November 6, 
1909. In December, 1910, he had charge of the Leper Home at 
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Baitalpur. He was then stationed at Champa until December 1, 
1915, when he began the work of opening Korba Station, which 
station he has developed since then. 


LULU O. GERTRUDE SUCKAU was ‘born’ near Canton; 
Ohio. Her parents, William and Rachel Johnson,- moved to 
Iowa and there she finished the High School. She attended 
a normal Institute for one year, and was graduated from the 
Cleveland Bible Institute, and from the Union Missionary Training 
Institute of Brooklyn. She came to India with her husband, Rev. 
C. H. Suckau, and is the mother of two children, Theodore and Edna. 





Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Steiner and children. 
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EZRA BRADFORD and ELIZABETH (GEIGER) STEIN- 
ER were born and brought up in the large Mennonite community at 
Bluffton and Pandora, Ohio. During Mr. Steiner’s third year as 
drygoods salesman, God’s call to the mission field came. In the 
silence of that evening hour in that Y. M. C. A. room, God’s call to 
Tibet was clear, and it has been impossible to get away from this 
voice through years that have passed. Like the disciples forsook 
their fishers’ trade, so he forsook his drygoods vocation eight months 
later. 


In preparation and training for the work, Mr. Steiner attended 
Hedding College, Union Missionary Training Institute, and Taylor 
University, graduating from each, receiving a B. A. degree from 
Hedding, an M. A. degree from Taylor, after which he pursued an 
additional year of post graduate work and research in the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Steiner attended Bluffton 
College and was graduated from the Moody Bible Institute of Chi- 
cago, and the Ohio Maternity and Deaconess. Hospitals of Cincinnati, 
receiving the R. N. from the Ohio State Medical Board. 


The way for work among the Tibetans not opening, they entered 
an agreement with the Foreign Mission Board of the General Con-: 
ference Mennonite Church to engage in mission work in their field 
in India for ten years. They were married on August 21, 1913, and 
sailed from New York two months later. His own testimony fol- 
lows: ie ; 

“Eternal impressions from pictures on the field are many of 
which we mention only a few. These will ever linger in our meniory ; 
the packed room of 350 in that little school house at Mau- 
hadih; Gopal of Sukhri and the two non-Christians of Jhagrandi in 
the Basna field, falling at our feet on that eventful February day, 
1916, pleading for the Gospel; the growth in the Anna C. Funk Me- 
morial School from 28 to 90 as the girls came to Janjgir from Basna, 
Birra, Champa, and Korba Stations; of famine Christians in Korba; 
God’s beautiful scenery toward that prospective mission station 
Katghora; Champa’s crumbling heathen soil from which souls 
are breaking through after hearing the Gospel for twenty-five, 
years; last, but not least, lepers suffering and forsaken, pleading for 
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admission, with the growth of the Leper Home from 372 to 428, and 
72 and 82 of these helpless ones on two different occasions kneeling 
for baptism in their acceptance of Jesus Christ as Savior. From 
pictures like these we can never get away. Many a time we had to 
stand still and watch the Holy Spirit as He was at work. In ten 
years’ time we have seen our mission in India grow from a few 
Christians to a church membership of over eleven hundred. | 


“During all these ten years the relation with the Mission Board 
has been pleasant, which is an abiding satisfaction. We have seen the 
missionary body grow from nine to twenty-one. Bro. P. A. Penner’s 
congeniality as Superintendent of the Mission toward the writer for 
four years while he was secretary and treasurer will ever be a 
benediction. As the seniors of seven missionaries on Champa Sta- 
tion, the co-operation, sympathy, and blessed fellowship of the Junior 
coworkers for the two years shall never be forgotten. It was a joy 
to see their progress in language study in inception into mission ac- 
tivities. Those Sunday evening devotional and fellowship meetings 
shall ever be counted among the highest and richest experiences dur- 
ing the ten years. Their blessings are abiding, for they follow us to 
this day.” 


MARTHA ROSE BURKHALTER was born in a log cabin, 
one mile north of Berne, Indiana, on October 12, 1889, the third 
youngest of twelve children. She attended the district grade and 
the town High School, the latter privilege being granted only on 
condition that she “would work hard before and after school hours.” 
At the age of 16 she accepted Jesus as her Savior and was baptised | 
by Rev. J. W. Kliewer and received as a member into the Berne 
Church. Before entering Bluffton College she taught country school 
for three years. During her college course while attending a student 
conference her attention was more definitely fixed upon the foreign 
field as the place where she could best serve her Lord. She was gradu- 
ated in 1916 with the B. A. degree. A call came unexpectedly from 
the Mission Board, asking her to go to India at once to take up educa- 
tional work at Janjgir. During the delay in getting necessary sailing 
papers during the war period, she took several months’ nurses train- 
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ing at the Deaconess Hospital, Cincinnati, and several months’ work 
at Moody Bible Institute. She sailed from San Francisco in October, 
1917. After 64 days she reached Champa. At that time there were 
only eight missionaries on the field. The first term was spent at 
Janjgir. For the first two seasons of her second term, she was in 
charge of the Medical and Zenana work of the Birra Station, since 
which time she has been back at Janjgir in the Anna Funk Memorial 
School. 


NOAH L. BURKHALTER was the youngest of twelve chil- 

dren born to Peter and Mary (Lugibihl) Burkhalter of Berne, 
Indiana, on May 16, 1893. Graduating from the Berne High 
School in 1913, he took Normal Training at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
and taught rural school for two years in Adams County, Indiana. 
After taking a short course at the Moody Bible Institute he com- 
pleted the A. B. course at Bluffton College in June, 1918. On 
August 6, 1918, he was united in marriage to Adah Frances Good 
of Bluffton, Ohio, together with whom he attended the Seminary 
of Bluffton College and the Union Missionary Training Institute 
of Brooklyn. They sailed for India from San Francisco on July 
22, 1919. Six months after arrival he became ill while attending 
the Christian Conference and Mela at Madkhughat. This illness 
proved to be typhoid fever from which he patiently suffered for 
one month. On April 12, 1920, he went to be with his Master 
Whom he loved. 


ADAH FRANCES WENGER, daughter of A. R. Good, 
received the early impressions of her life round about Elida, Ohio, 
where she was born on September 25, 1889. She moved with her 
parents to Bluffton, Ohio, served there as typist with a local pub- 
lishing company, and then completed the work of Bluffton Academy 
in June, 1918. Several early childhood impressions influenced her 
toward some kind of Christian service. This desire ripened into 
definite decision during the days in the Academy. Sailing from 
San Francisco in July, with her husband, Rev. N. L. Burkhalter, 
they arrived in Janjgir, C. P., India, on September 12, 1919. God 
in His loving wisdom saw fit to call to Himself her husband after 
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six months of service in India. Their gift of love, Noah Laurence, 
was born two and one-half months later on June 30, 1920, at Landour, 
U. P. Concerning these trying days she writes, “I owe an eternal debt 
of gratitude and love to Rev. and Mrs. P. A. Penner for tender and 
loving care during all these trying days.’ Mrs. Burkhalter with 
Noah Laurence sailed from Calcutta for America on January 2, 





Rev. and Mrs. S. T. Moyer: 


1922, and after she completed the Theological College Course at 
Witmarsum Seminary with the Th. B. degree, they returned to India 
in the autumn of 1925. God led her in a wonderful way and 
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again gave her a companion and a loving father for Laurence in 
Paul A. Wenger, with whom she was united in marriage on March 
oe LOZ: 


SAMUEL T. MOYER was born in Lansdale, Penna., on April 
10, 1893, into the home of Samuel C. and Emma (Tyson) Moyer, 
the fifth of a family of eleven children. Contemplating work in the 
rural field, he completed college course at Penna. State College in 
1914 and received the B. S. degree. The call for a life of Chris- 
tian service rooted in early childhood impressions crystalized into 
decision during his days at Penn State and during a student confer- 
ence at Eagles Mere a few days after graduation in June, 1914, 
when he declared his intention of becoming a foreign missionary. 
From 1917 to 1919 he continued his studies at what was then the 
Seminary of Bluffton College, and then served as pastor of the 
Mennonite church, Pulaski, Iowa. With his newly wed bride, he 
sailed for India on October 25, 1920, and arrived in Bombay on 
Thanksgiving Day. The first term of service was largely spent 
pioneering in opening Basna Mission Station. 


METTA H. MOYER is the first born of David and Elizabeth 
(Lehman) Habegger of Berne, Indiana. Growing up to young 
womanhood on the farm, her life from the day of her birth, July 
10, 1891, was filled with many happy and promising influences and 
events: the stories from “Der Missionsfreund” on Sunday evenings ; 
the experience at the English rural school with her brother Alfred, 
when at first both could speak only the Swiss dialect; the day of 
baptism, when she made public confession of her Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the day when with much eagerness and hunger of soul and mind 
she and Alfred set off to High School. But the urge for an educa- 
tion was to be differently guided from her anticipations. For God 
saw well suddenly to take her mother to Him. For three years she 
was sister and mother of four sisters and three brothers, all younger 
than herself. In due time the way opened again for her to resume her 
education. Finishing High School work, she attended Normal 
School at Winona, taught rural school, graduated from Bluffton 
College with the A. B. degree. She then served as Dean of Women 
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and taught in Freeman College for one year, and the year following 
taught in Tiffin, Ohio, High School. During the summer of 1919, 
she took Nurses’ Training in Hospital of Woman’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia. After her marriage to Rev. S. T. Moyer on June 
20, 1920, she sailed for India in the fall of that year. With him 
she shared in the pioneer work of the Phuljhar-Deovri districts. 


Miss Clara L. Kuehny. 





CLARA LYDIA KUEHNY was born in Halstead, Kansas, on 
February 7, 1878. She went to District School, No. 47, attended 
“Gemeinde-Schule” and finished the Academic Course of Bethel Col- 
lege. She then entered the German Deaconess Hospital of Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, received her R. N. degree in Kansas, and took a Post 
Graduate Course in the Bellevue Hospital of New York City. Two 
years of work at the Bible Institute of Los Angeles followed the 
work in New York. From an early age she had desired to go to the 
foreign field. This desire crystalized into definite plans when she was 
approached by the Mission Board who asked her to go to India. She 
arrived in Bombay on June’6, 1921. In India she has served in the 
medical work and as principal of the Anna Funk Memorial School. 
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LORETTA LEHMAN was born at Berne, Indiana, on April 
18, 1893. She lived with her parents, David and Elizabeth (Moser) 
Lehman on a farm about six miles from Berne until the age of ten 
when she moved to town. -Here she completed her High School 
work. At the age of sixteen, during sickness, her attention was def- 
initely drawn to the foreign field. She entered the School for Nurses’ 
Training in Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, in March, 1914, and 
was graduated in May, 1917, and received the R. N. degree. In 1920 
_she entered the Moody Bible Institute and continued her studies there 
until called to India early in 1921. She left for India on May 5, 
1921, and arrived in Bombay on June 6, 1921. During her first years 
in India, she did Zenana and Bible Women’s work, and helped in 
the Leper Home. When the hospital plans began to take definite 
shape, she gave full time to medical work, in connection with the 
hospital. She returned on furlough, leaving Bombay on March 26, 
1927. 


JOHN THIESSEN was born on a farm near Moundridge, 
Kansas, on May 25, 1893. Before entering Bethel College, he at- 
tended district school, clerked in a community grocery and drygoods 
store, painted, finished Academy work at Bethel College, and taught 
school. He completed his college work in 1919 with the A. B. degree. 
Two more years were spent in study in Chicago, one of which was 
at the University, and one at McCormick Seminary. In May, 1921, 
he was married to Elizabeth Wiens of Chicago and together they 
sailed for India in November of that year. When they received 
their call, John Thiessen was out on the field threshing wheat and 
Mrs. Thiessen was in the cook shack. In India they have served 
in the evangelistic and educational work of Basna Mission area, 
and have carried on all phases of the work of Birra Station. 


ELIZABETH THIESSEN in the earliest days of her life 
breathed in the free air of Texas where she was born near Richmond 
on July 28, 1901. When she was five years of age, her parents, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. F. Wiens, moved to Chicago where they started city mis- 
sion work. All her schooling she received in the city of Chicago. Af- 
ter two years of High School, she attended the evening classes of the 
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Moody Bible Institute for three years, working during the day at 
Sears Employment Department. She came to India with her husband 
arriving December 26, 1921. Besides being mother to three chil- 
dren, she has assisted in evangelistic work and has had as her duty 
the mothering of 95 boys in the orphanage and boarding school. 


FERDINAND JACOB ISAAC is the son of Jacob and Maria 
Isaac, and was born August 8, 1888, in Lehigh, Kansas. His parents 
moved to Moundridge in 1896 where he attended the public schools. 
He was graduated from Bethel College in 1912 with the A. B. degree. 
He then assisted in teaching at Bethel College, taught also one year 
on an Indian reservation in Colorado, and another year in Rosthern 
Academy, Canada. After his marriage to Anna Penner of Mountain 
Lake on October 14, 1914, he served in the Los Angeles Mission and 
two years as pastor of the Woodlake, California, church. All during 
his life he has been engaged repeatedly in carpentry work. The death 
of Noah Burkhalter seemed to them a call to go to India. They sailed 
in the fall of 1921. He has served at Champa as supervisor of the 
work of district evangelism, and in the building operations of Champa 
Mission Station and the Medical Station. 


ANNA ELEANORE ISAAC, daughter of Abraham Penner, 
was born in Mountain Lake, Minnesota, on June 18, 1890. She at- 
tended German school until she was twelve years of age, and then 
went to the public school and finished High School in 1909. After 
she had taught school for one year, she entered Bethel College. Fail- 
ing health compelled her to discontinue her college work. While 
serving in California in the city mission for a number of years, she 
completely regained her health. She is the mother of one girl and 
two boys. The little daughter has been transplanted into the heavenly 
garden. The two boys who were born in India are sturdy little fel- 
lows. Besides the interests of her family, she has been assisting in 
the local work in the Champa Station Church. 


PAUL A. WENGER spent the first nine years of his life on 
a farm near Fortuna, Missouri, where he was born on March 22, 
1889. When his parents moved to Newton, Kansas, to provide better 
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facilities for their family, he continued his schooling in the Newton 
Public Schools with three years of work in Bethel Academy. Again 
his parents went west, this time to Aberdeen, Idaho. Here they 
carved out a farm from the sage brush desert. He attended the 
Academy of Idaho at Pocatello, and from 1912 to 1916 the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, taking the Agricultural Course. He served for two 
years, part time as Seed Analyst of the state, and part time as Assist- 
ant State Field Agronomist. From 1920 to 1922 was spent in the 
Los Angeles Bible institute in intensive training in Bible and evan- 
gelism. He sailed from San Francisco on October 10, 1923, and 
arrived in Calcutta on Thanksgiving Day. After two years at Janj- 
gir, C. P., he was transferred to Basna Station. He was married on 
March 3, 1926, to Mrs. Adah Good Burkhalter. 


MARY YODER BURKHARD was born February 2, 1880, in 
Champaign Co., Ohio, and united with the Mennonite Church of 
West Liberty, Ohio, in 1894. She entered the Presbyterian Collegi- 
ate Institute of West Liberty for two years of work for the purpose 
of preparing for teaching. At the same time she had long desired 
to be a missionary, and offered herself to the Mennonite Evangeliza- 
tion and Benevolent Board. She then attended the Elkhart Institute 
instead of teaching. After one term she went to Chicago for home 
mission work. A call from the newly opened field at Dhamtari, 
C. P., India, for additional workers found a response in Chicago. 
She was married to Jacob Burkhard and shortly after this sailed 
from New York and arrived in Dhamtari in October, 1900. In 1906 
her husband was called to higher service. Going on furlough shortly 
after, she returned in 1908 for her second term. In 1914 she re- 
turned to America and stayed with her family of two girls and one 
boy until the youngest was through High School. She then returned 
to India in 1925 under the General Conference Mission Board. Af- 
ter one year at Korba, she has since then been stationed at Basna. 


HARVEY R. BAUMAN was born at Congo, Montgomery 
_ County, Penna., on February 26, 1897. When he was six years old, 
his parents moved to Milford Square. He completed the work of the 
local schools, Quakertown High School, and then graduated from 
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Perkiomen Preparatory School. After teaching one year he entered 
Bluffton College and was granted the A. B. degree in 1919. He spent 
the following summer in Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., and 
entered Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia that fall. He 
graduated and received the M. D. degree in 1923. After serving one 
year internship in the Allentown Hospital, he sailed for India and 
arrived on November 3, 1925. 


ELLA BAUMAN passed her childhood days on a farm in 
Missouri. She was born at Fortuna, Mo., on May 31, 1895, and at 
the age of three her parents, Daniel and Anna (Loganbill) Garber, 
moved to Versailles. She took one year High School work in Berne, 
Indiana, completed both Academy and College work in Bluffton, and 
received the A. B. degree in 1919, For the year following she served 
as instructor in Domestic Art and Science and as Dean of Women 
of Freeman College. Preparing for medical missionary work she 
attended Missouri University, Columbia, Mo., Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kansas, and the Women’s Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pa., from which institution she received the M. D. degree in 1924. 
In the summer of 1923 she was Junior Intern at the State Hospital 
of Westborough, Mass. During the year 1924-25 she served one year 
as Intern in the Allentown, Pa., Hospital. She sailed for India, ~ 
October 3, 1925, and is the mother of two children, Kenneth Garber 
and Clara Ann, both born in India. 


JACOB R. DUERKSEN was born near Hillsboro, Kansas, on 
March 24, 1894. He attended the district school, the Goessel Pre- 
paratory School, and Bethel Academy, from which he graduated in 
1915. He then taught school for two years, attended the Bible In- 
stitute of Los Angeles for two years, and entering Bethel College 
was graduated in June, 1924, with A. B. degree. Rev. Heinrich 
Banman baptised and received him as a member of the Alexander- 
wohl Church in 1912. In 1922 he was ordained as evangelist and 
began preaching in the Goessel Mennonite Church. The year follow- 
ing he began to preach regularly in the Garden Township Church of 
Moundridge. On July 16, 1924, he was united in marriage with Chris- 
tena Harder, of Reedley, California. For two more years they both 
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served the Garden Township Church, during which time he also 
taught district school. They arrived in India on November 15, 1926, 
and have been stationed in Korba. : 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Duerksen. 





CHRISTENA H. DUERKSEN, daughter of Abraham A. 
Harder, was born on a farm near Mountain Lake, Minnesota, on 
October 6, 1896. Her parents lived in Minnesota and later were 
homesteaders in N. Dakota. Hence she received her elementary edu- 
cation in three different towns. She started to teach school at the age 
of eighteen. In 1917 she moved to Reedley, California. Here she 
became a member of the Los Angeles Mission Church, and attended 
the Bible Institute for two years. In 1922 she came to Newton, 
Kansas, finished her Academy work, and took some work in nursing 
in the Bethel Deaconess Hospital. With her husband she sailed for 
India on October 15, 1926. She is the mother of one-child, Joseph 
John. pro 


AUGUSTA SCHMIDT spent her childhood in her parental 
home near Goessel, Kansas, where she was born on March 3, 1894. 
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Here she received her elementary education. She later attended 
both Bethel Academy and Bethel College from which institution she 
received the A. B. degree. She has completed also the work for the 
A. M. degree at Bluffton College and the nurses’ training course at 


Miss Augusta Schmidt. 





Bethel Hospital, Newton, Kansas, from which place she received the 
Ri-Ndevree in-1927. 


HERBERT EDGAR DESTER, although born at Halstead, 
Kansas, on October 4, 1893, spent his boyhood days on a farm at 
Deer Creek, Oklahoma. His scholastic work included the Deer 
Creek High School, a short course in the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical School, and Bethel College, where he received the A. B. 
degree in 1923. He attended Indiana School of Medicine for four 
years, which granted him the M. D. degree in 1926. After gradua- 
tion he served one year as intern in the St. Louis City Hospital. 


HILDA R. DESTER, the daughter of Christian Reusser, was 
born March 31, 1892, in Harvey County, Kansas, but moved to 
Berne, Indiana, with her parents in 1897. She graduated from the 
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Berne High School and attended the Tri-State Normal Schooi, 
Winona College, Earlham College, and Indiana University, all in the 
State of Indiana. For ten years she taught the grammar grades in 
Indiana and Colorado. She left with her husband, Dr. Dester, for 
India in October, 1927, sailing from New York. 


WHY THEY BECAME MISSIONARIES 


“My home was one of happy Christian fellowship where travel- 
ing ministers and missionaries had their abode. Through that and 
through reading of mission literature, the family circle kept in touch 
with mission work in many lands. So it happened that I felt the call 
to give my life to the Lord for mission work very strongly at the age 
of fourteen. Full consecration to the Lord came later during a re- 
_ vival at Halbstadt.” 
oe erg es FOS 


“After having accepted the Lord Jesus, through reading of books 
ou India and China loaned from the Brudertal Church library there 
- was awakened in me, at the age of 14, a great longing to go also to 
some of these countries and tell about this Jesus to those who had 
never heard about Him, who was so precious to me. A few years 
later Missionary Friesen from India visited our community and stir- 
red my heart to the utmost. At that time to send out single ladies 
was unheard of in our church. So with many tears and prayers | 
would resort to the various corners of different buildings from the 
hay loft to the cellar, and plead in prayer that I might be made 
-worthy some day to accompany some of these missionaries as a 
servant girl. I shall never forget the great kindness of my Heavenly 
Father, when some years after that He revealed to me by the words 
of my sweetheart, that he also felt for some time the strong call to 
enter the mission field. Oh, the joy! The Lord was answering my 
prayers.” 
AE Teh gee, eee, SaaS 
“During my first year at college I was sent as a delegate to a 
Y. W. C. A. Convention at Eagles Mere, Pa., where 500 girls from 
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70 different colleges came together to discuss life problems. Ten 
delightful days were spent at this beautiful place. It was here where 
I began to think seriously of joining the Student Volunteer Band, 
and of sometime going out as a- foreign missionary, if it was the 
Lord’s will. It was not easy to decide, for it meant giving up some 
pet ideals and at that time the foreign countries seemed as far away 





The railroad bridge at Champa. Compare its size with the cows in pasture. 


as the planets. During the following year the Lord spoke to me 
again and again through evangelists, Student Volunteer Secretaries, 
and missionaries. My parents were interested in missions and often 
invited missionaries to our home. When I spoke to them of the way 
the Lord seemed to be directing my life toward a missionary course, 
they did not discourage me but rather expressed their joy at the 
possibility of my going to the foreign field.” 


* KF * K KK * 


“My mother was a praying mother. She held spiritual service 
up high before me. It influenced me. The first promptings to con- 
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sider mission work for my own life was felt when Rev. P. A. Penner, 
during his first furlough reported on the needs of India. The second 
definite prompting came when Sherwood Eddy upon his return from 
a long tour in India reported on the spiritual hunger in India. The 
final decision came when my mother was on her death bed. She re- 
viewed to me how she had prayed that one of her ten children might 
entirely be used by God in spiritual work. I told her, ‘I have re- 
solved to be that one of your children.’ Though the decision was 
made under somewhat emotional circumstances, yet it has never 
_ grown cold. I was then only a High School Junior. Nevertheless 
the more my understanding of God’s eternal purposes grew, the more 
I was and am convinced that that decision made that night (Decem- 
ber, 1914) by mother’s death bed was made according to the will of 
Christ for me. Now after six years of service in India, with all the 
joys and sorrows connected with it, I see clearer than ever that Christ 
also meant ME when He said, ‘Go, preach, teach.’ ” 


OK ee I! = oe. ak 


“The definite decision for foreign mission work was made while 
listening to a five-minute missionary address.” 


* KF OF Ke KK OK 


“At twelve years of age, while listening to the sermon preached 
on the text ‘Choose ye this day whom ye would serve’, I felt it as 
a personal question from the Lord to which He desired an answer. 
I decided that day to serve the Lord in a special way. Through the 
weekly Y. W. C. A. meetings, mission and Bible Study classes, and 
some students and professors encouraging me, also Y. W. C. A. and 
Student Volunteer Conferences,—all these influenced me to decide 
definitely for the foreign mission field.” 


* *K * % KK 


“While living at Chinook I attended the Methodist Church and 
was sent as a delegate to the annual Epworth League Convention, 
where my growing conviction that I should surrender for full time 
mission work was brought to a definite decision. I learned later that 
my mother had definitely dedicated her daughter to such work the 
year before.” 
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“My interest in missions had its beginning in childhood. At the 
age when most boys indulge in ‘wild and west’ stories, I found a 
bundle of old Christian Heralds which contained many stories of 
mission work. These quite adequately supplied my need for that 
adventurous type of literature, and at the same time led me to worship 
mission heroes. Although my first decision to take up mission work 
may have been based primarily upon emotion, I had a definite feeling 
that I should take up mission work in a non-Christian country. This 
urge has not left me to the present day even though I cannot define 
or analyze it.” 
ak et ok ae ee 
“When still a child my mother’s influence through Bible and 
mission stories and her own wish to go to the foreign field which had 
not been realized directed my interest to mission work. Later, at the 
age of fifteen, a severe illness prompted a definite decision.” 
KE an eek ak 


“During the summer of 1916 I spent two months in Arizona 
with my brother and his wite who are missionaries among the Hopi 
Indians. During this time I became greatly interested in mission 
work, but my definite decision to prepare for Christian service was 
made two years later. The final surrender was made while attempt- 
ing to teach a Sunday School class, trying to impress upon others 
the great need of laborers in the Lord’s great harvest field.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


In gratitude for the service they rendered, 
and in appreciation of the sunshine of their 


Christian lives, we thus give recognition. 
Elizabeth Dickman Penner, October 29, 1873—January 3, 1906 
Seed Sahoo OUR aS am ae Wea <n ee ce care a ea April 12,1874—April 14, 1912 
Noa eabirkhaltery cc 2a May 16, 1893—April 12, 1920 


The eternal God is their dwelling place; 


Underneath were the everlasting arms. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CHRONOLOGY OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The first four missionaries sent to India by the General Ccn- 
ference of Mennonites of North America were Rev. and Mrs. P. A. 
Penner, Mountain Lake, Minnesota, U. S. A., and Rev. and Mrs. 
John F. Kroeker, Gnadenfe'd, South Russia. They arrived in 
Bombay on Sunday, Dec. 9, 1900. 

Leaving Bombay these missionaries went to Dhamtari, Central 
Province. Here the American Mennonite Mission had opened work 
two years before. The Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Ressler, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Jacob Burkhard very kindly tock them in until 
they could find a field of their own. 

Besides many small journeys, four large trips were made by 
the brethren Penner and Kroeker in search of a location for 
their work. Finally they found a place along the Bengal Nagpur 
railway, east of Bilaspur. 


CHAMPA 

The plot of land secured for the Champa Mission Station 
measured 8-8 acres, and was rented for a period of 30 years at 
an annual rental of Rs. 20%. The papers for this land were regis- 
tered on October 20, 1901. 

The Fenner family moved to Champa on November 3, 1901, 
and first lived in an inspection bungalow, built during the famine. 
Subsequently this bungalow was bought by the mission for Rs. 75. 
A. well was begun on November 14 and water appeared in it on 
December 11. 


JANJGIR 

The land for this station was secured in December. Rev. 
and Mrs. Kroeker and daughter Susie lived in a sma:l mud hut 
in the near-by village. Mrs. Kroeker, sick with pneumonia, was 
at the point of death. The Indian community at first was un- 
friendly. 


CHAMPA 
The first stone of the foundation for a small bungalow was 


laid on January 13. 
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Frem the inspection bungalow in which the Penners lived since 
their arrival in Champa, they moved into a tent on the mission 
premises on February 14. The tent was a gift of the church at 
Mountain Lake. On Saturday, April 10, their tent was blown down 
by a severe storm, and though the bungalow was not ready, they 
moved into it. 

On Sunday, April 27, two lepers were fed on the compound. 
Promise was given them that they would receive regular support 
if they would live “without the camp.” 

In September the Zemindar gave a piece of land near the river 
on which were erected temporary huts of bamboo for the four or 
five lepers which were being fed by the mission. This was the 
beginning cf the Bethesda Leper Home. 

Missionary Penner preached his first sermon in Hindi after 
one year and s:x months in the country. 





1903 


Little Busybody. 


JANJGIR 
During the course of the year, the larger bungalow was erected. 
This served unti: rencvated in 1925. 


CHAMPA 

In January, two untainted girls, children of leprous parents, 
were taken out of the Leper Home and kept on the compound. In 
February Missionary Kroeker sent a very sick'y orphan girl to 
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Champa to be kept with the other two girls. This was the be- 
ginning of a home fcr untainted children, as well as of the orphan- 
age. 

In October, the Zemindar gave two acres of land for building 
a substantial leper home. This land is registered in the name of 
the Leper Mission Trust Association. The society tock over the 
leper home as its own, with the proviso that the General Conference 
Mennonite Mission should always superintend it. To this the 
mission agreed. 


JANJGIR 


In July, the first evangelist, M. Rufus Asna, was ca led frcm 
Bengal. Shortly after he became the housefather of the recently 
established boys’ boarding school, consisting then of 17 boarders. 


CHAMPA 


The large bungalow was built during the year, but was not 
ready for cccupancy until the beginning of the folowing year. 


A study in contrasts: tying the 
knot in Hindu fashion. 


The first convert of this station was baptised in July. He was 
a leper and died socn aferward. Further joy came to the mission- 
aries when a little later fcur orphan girls came asking for baptism. 
They were baptised on December 26. In the afternoon of this 


1905 


A study in contrasts: a Christian 
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same day holy communion was cbserved with these converts from 
heathendom, Rev. Penner baptised them and Rey. Kroeker assist- 
ed in the cCcmmunion service. 


JANJGIR 


The first baptism for this station took place on Christmas 
day. Eight boys, some of them orphans from the famine, were 
received into Christian fellowship. 


CHAMPA 


The nucleus of the leper church was formed in February this 
year with the baptism of eight lepers. In April, the Lord’s Supper 
was observed for the first time in the Leper Home. 

During the autumn the building of substantial hcuses for the 


couple. 





Leper Home was begun. 

The missionaries on the field had the supreme joy of receiving 
a visitor from the home land, Mr. Abraham Penner cf Mountain 
Lake, the father of Rev. Penner. 


JANJGIR 
The first houses fcr Indian coworkers were erected on the mis- 


sion premises. These were a line of mud huts which final’y were 
demolished in 1926. 


cae 
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CHAMPA 
A few days before New Year, Mrs. P. A. Penner became 
seriously ill, She was taken to Calcutta for medical aid, but 


died there in the home of Rev. D. H Lee on January 3, at the age 
of 30. She was buried in the Circular Road Cemetery the day fol- 
lowing. 

Eleven lepers were baptised during the year. 

In March, Mr. Abraham Penner returned to America, taking 
with him Miriam Hilda, the only living child of Missionary Pen- 
ner. 

In April Rey. and Mrs. Burkhard cf Dhamtari came to Champa 
for a three months’ stay to rest as well as be company to Missionary 
Penner during his loneliness. 

Loneliness was turned to joy when Missionary Penner was able 
to meet in Bombay the new recruits, Rev. and Mrs. P. J. Wiens, 
who arrived on August 16. 


JANJGIR 


Weaving was added to the curricuum and work of the bcard- 
ing school boys. Later two of them, Amardas and Monohor, became 
teachers and two others, Nand Ram and Panchkaur, became help- 
ers in village werk. 

In June, the first outstation school was opened for boys in 
the village cf Bultikri, twelve miles to the north. 

Miss A. C. Funk of Bally, Penna., arrived and took up the 
study of Hindi under a Brahmin teacher. 


CHAMPA 


The first Christian wedding in the mission was ce ebrated in 
Champa on July 30. Panchkaur, an orphan boy from Janjgir, 
and Lalhin, an orphan girl, were united in marriage by Rev. 
Kroeker. 

The building of the Bellarat Memorial Church at the Leper 
Home was begun during the year and completed by Missionary 
Wiens. 


JANJGIR 


Rev. Kroeker left the station with his family for Banga‘ore, 
S. India, in crder that he might take special treatment for a trouble- 
some case of eczema on his hands. 


1908 CHAMPA 


Missionary Penner left Champa on Wednesday, March 11, to go 





1909 
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on his first furlough. Rev. and Mrs. Wiens took charge of the 


~ staticn work. 


Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner and Miss Anna P. Braun arrived 
on November 19 as new missionaries and were temporarily sta- 
tioned in Champa. 


JANJGIR. 


Miss Funk opened the first school in the miss‘on for girls 
during July. The school was conducted in a mud hut a mile away 
from the bungalow in Janjgir village. Susie Kroeker was the only 
Christian child in the school. 


“In journeyings oft’—a cape of 
Northern Africa as seen through 
port hole enroute India. 


During November, the building of ‘the ladies’ bungalcw was 
begun to the north of the larger bungalow. Miss Funk thus far 
was living in the small roofed house south of the main bungalow: 
Later this bu:lding was used for the boys’ orphanage. 


CHAMPA 


Rev. and Mrs. P. A. Penner and Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Suckau 
arrived in Champa on November 6. Rev. Penner returned from 
his first furlough, and Mrs. (Martha Richert) Penner and Rev. 
and Mrs. Suckau came cut for the first time. 


JANJGIR 

Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner were transferred to Janjgir 
and assumed the duties of the work of Rev. and Mrs. Kroeker 
on April 1. ‘ 

On April 9, Rev. Kroeker on a beautiful Gcod Friday morning 
conducted his last Hindi church service, and baptised Monohar, 
an orphan boy. The Kroeker family including two sons and 
three daughters left on the noon train for Russia. Having won 
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the friendship of the Indian pecp e far and near, they were escorted 
the two miles to the railway station by a large company of Indian 
friends from the surrounding country. 

The ladies’ bungalow was finished in September and Miss 
Braun, transferred from Champa, with Miss Funk, moved into 
the new home. 

During September Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner both began 
teaching Hindi Sunday Schcol classes, and Mrs. Penner started 
her first Hindi Bible Class for women. 

The erection of the first Janjgir church building was begun 
in December. The building was 48 x 24 feet and cost Rs. 1,700. 





“In journeyings oft”—by bullock tonga. 
Bible women starting out for a village. 


1910 CHAMPA 


Chandu and his wife Potaitin were baptized on January 9. 
With the exception of orphans and lepers, they were the first 
baptised converts. 

The Leper Home Church was dedicated on January 23. 

During December, an acre of land was acquired at Baradwar 
and in due time buildings for Champa’s first outstation were erect- 
ed upon it. | 


1911 
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JANJGIR 


The first evangelistic outstation of Janjgir Station was opened 
at Seorinarayan, 25 miles to the south, on the banks of the Mahanadi 
River. Seorinarayan is a foremost worshiping place for the Hindus, 
and becomes a very important place of pilgrimage during full 
mcon of January of each year. 

In the autumn of this year the Janjgir Sunday School was 
organized into classes, the school consisting cf the smal’ company 
of Christian adults with their children, and a number of non- 
Christian children. 


BIRRA 


On November 10, Missionaries Wiens, Suckau, P. W. Penner 
and P. A. Penner went by boat to Mauhad‘h to examine a parcel 
of land for a third mission station. Six acres were bought cut- 
right from the landowner of Birra village, priced at Rs. 60. 
($20.00) per acre. The land was cb ong in shape, 396 ft. x 666 ft. 


CHAMPA 


During April of this year, 19 lepers were baptised in Bethesda 
Home. 


JANJGIR. 

The Girls’ School plant was enlarged by the erection of a burnt 
brick building along side the mud hut. Miss Funk served as 
principal. 


BIRRA 


Rev. and Mrs. Wiens and ther two sons moved on January 
11 to the new:y prcecured plot of land near Mauhadih village, and 
began the erection of the buildings for the new station. They 
hurriedly had erected a school house which then became _ their 
tempcrary home. The first bungalow was also in the process of 
erection so that by August one end of the bungalow was ready 
for occupancy. At the same -time the well, the kitchen, a 
hcme of five suites for employees and a stable were completed. 
The buildings were made from burnt brick, made adjacent to the 


compound. Lime and stone came from a vi'lage six miles distant. 


KORBA 

The village of Korba was first vis:ted by Rev. Suckau cn 
November 20 of this year. He found there the capital of Korba 
Zemindary, located mcst beautifuly among the hills and rivers 
of the Zemindary. This Zemindary comprises 355 villages with a 
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population of 70,000, is rich in forests, minerals, hills overlooking 
fertile plains. The name Korba is derived from a caste called 
“Korwas” still to be found in the northern hills of the Zemindary- 





LIZ 


“In journeyings oft’—by buffalo tonga. 
The Suckaus, Rev. Wenger, Miss Burkhalter. 


This caste with the Manjis are said to have been cannibals not 
many years past. 

Adjacent Korba Zemindary, Rev. Suckau found Chhuri Zem- 
indary and parts of Uprora, Matin and Lapha Zemindaries, not 
worked by any mission and conveniently located with reference 
to Korba. The area comprised more than 500 villages and had a 
population of more than 100,000. 


CHAMPA 

During the cool season Rev. Suckau directed the work of en- 
largement of the small bungalow. 

The General Conference Mennonite Mission Church was formal- 
ly organized at Janjgir on Tuesday, December. 31; this consisted 
of three congregations: one at Janjgir and two at Champa. In 
the Champa Compound Church membership we find at this time 
besides the missionaries seven baptised members and two who had 
ccme from another mission. Of the ten persons who had been 
baptised to date, two had absconded and one had died. In the 
Leper Church we find the following: 105 members had come in by 
baptism; of these 57 had died or absconded, leaving a membership 
cf 48. 
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JANJGIR 


Miss Funk left in March for furlough in order to be at the 
bedside of her sick mother. The entire mission was grief-stricken 
upon the receipt of the news that she perished on the ill-fated 
5S. S, “Titanic” on. April 14. 

In April Sukhi, farmer, Chamar from out the near-by village 
was baptised as the first convert from outside circles. His wife 
absconded and his caste brethren severely persecuted him. One 
year later his wife was baptised, while on Christmas Day, 1925, 
their cldest son accepted Christ through baptism. They became 
a great asset to the Christian church, and fervent witnesses for 
Jesus Christ. 


The Janjgir church was formally organized in December with 
a membership of four missionaries and eleven Indian Christians. 

In November and December, Rev. and Mrs. Penner and Miss 
Braun, with all the boys of the orphanage and nearly the entire 
Christian community went on an extensive tour south forty miles 
to Manakoni. The caravan included 60 persons, 40 of whom were 
chi dren. 


BIRRA 


The new bungalow and the station near Mauhadih village 
were dedicated cn January 1. Nearly all the missionaries and most 
of the Christians of the entire mission were present. In connection 
with the dedication, meetings were held for the Indian Christians 
and for hundreds of Hindus who came daily for the meetings. 

The school work of the station was, started in May. An old 
government school, one mile away in Silidih, had fallen to pieces. 
Application to the government educational board for a transfer of 
pupils of four villages was gladly accepted. Therefore a flourishing 
school has existed from the beginning. 

The first home of the missionaries was soon vacated and could 
be used for school purposes. One of the smaller rooms on one 
end was fitted out as a medical dispensary. So in a very short time 
the surrounding community was brought in vital contact with 
the mission through the avenue of medical aid. 


KORBA 


Beginning November 11 the brethren P. A. Penner and C. H. 
Suckau went on a bicycle tour of exploration through Korba, 
Katghora, Pali and Ratanpur. They found a!l the territory up to 
Ratanpur unoccupied by any mission. 
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BASNA 


During the first quarter of this year the brethren P. “A: 
Penner and P J. Wiens made the first tour of inspection thrcugh 
Phuljhar Zemindary and preached as far south as Basna village and 
the Raipur-Sambalpur highway. Work had been done in the 
southern portion of the Zemindary by the English Baptist Mission- 
aries during the famine of 1899. But there is no indication that they 
ever came into the portion north cf the highway until after the 
tour of Rev. Steiner in 1916. 


CHAMPA 
The Champa church was built this year and dedicated on 
December 29. 


JANJGIR 

In March of this year, the first annual Bible Course for Indian 
coworkers was conducted at this staticn. The instructors were the 
Revs. oP Wo Penner, Pr A Penner ands Cr He Suckatiee ave tan 
inc uded a four-year course with a certificate to be given to those 
who passed examinations. 

During July the orphan girls cf Champa, with the exception 
of the untainted girls, were moved to Janjgir to establish the girls’ 
orphanage there. There were then 14 orphan girls who were cared 
for in the ox-shed. 

The third of the outstation village schcols was opened in 
Sukli, 3 miles southeast. Masihdas, the first Christian teacher of 
local origin, served as one of the teachers. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Steiner of Bluffton, Ohio, arrived in 
Janjgir and soon after went to Lucknow to attend Hindi Language 
School. 


BIRRA 

The first school building soon proved too small for the large 
number of pupils attending. Therefore a new piece of land was 
bought adjacent the compound which measured 312 by 415 feet, 
totaled 3 acres and ccst $35.00. 


CHAMPA 

On November 1 Rev. Suckau was ordained as elder. Rev. 
P. A. Penner preached the sermon and other missionary brethren 
assisted in the ordination. 


JANJGIR 
Early in the spring Mrs. E. B. Steiner became seriously ill 
in Lucknow. Sister Martha Penner and Bro. P. W. Penner hurried 
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to her bedside. By God’s gracious hand of healing she was enabled 
to return to her duties. 


BIRRA 


A new schoolhouse of three class rooms was built, as well as a 
teachers’ house of two rooms. Both buildings cost about $800.00. 
The largest room measuring 15 by 35 feet served the station for 
church and Sunday School purposes until 1921. A teaching force 
cf three men carried on this educational work. 


KORBA 


Negotiations with the Korba Zemindary for a piece of land 
were begun on October 3. During the rainy season of this year, 
INEVSe ola Penner, ob. ty Wiens anid) CaF YSuckatchade: a. trip 
to Korba to select a site for the mission station. The trip was 


“In journeyings oft’—by ele- 
phant. Rev. and Mrs. N. L. 
Burkhalter, Mrs. Suckau, 
and Ted. 





made by the Champa elephant. On their way back to Champa 
the water was so high in three of the streams that it was almost 
impossible to cross them. In the deepest and swiftest of the 
three the elephant was in danger of being swept away by the 
current. To retain his footing he quick’y faced the stream and 
was thus able to save himself and his burden. He then cautiously 
walked through the current sideways, feeling with his trunk each 
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step as he walked on. He thus avoided the full force of the water 
which threatened to sweep him down stream. 

On December 7 Rev. P. W. Penner, who was unable to ac- 
company the first party of inspection, went up and examining the 
proposed site also gave his approval. 


CHAMPA 
The Bhotia outstaticn was built this year. 


JANJGIR 


The increase in the number of girls in the orphanage and 
boarding school necessitated new buildings which were completed 
and dedicated on November 14. The institution received the official 
name cf A. C. Funk Memorial School. 

The evangelistic outstation of Pamgarh, 12 miles to the south- 
west, was opened in April. Another village school was opened in 
Tanaud, 28 miles to the southwest. during the same month. 

In May, Jailal, a mason, received baptism, suffered terrible per- 
secution and for a while remained firm and devoted. Very unex- 
pectedly in January of the next year he went back into Hinduism 
and never again entered the church. 

During Christmas week, the first deacon of the mission, M. 
Rufus Asna, was ordained. 


BIRRA 


Preparatory to the leaving of Rev. and Mrs. Wiens to go 
on furlough, Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Steiner were transferred to 
this station from Janjgir in January. 

On January 4 the first district school, south of the Mahanadi, 
was started. Most of the cost of erection was raised by one church 
in South Russia. In April the school was opened with 14 pupils 
and one teacher. By the end of the year 70 were-enrclled. 


KORBA 


Brickmaking was begun on January 14. Several temporary 
huts were erected for the missionary and his coworkers. During 
the erection of these huts much prayer was offered for converts. ° 

On March 8 the work of erecting the schoolhouse was started. 
This served as a temporary dwelling for Rev. and Mrs  Suckau 
until July. 

On Sunday, October 17, the first convert, Kabra of Korba, 
was baptised. There had been four candidates but on account of 
persecution three of these, Kabra’s wife and two others, refrained 
from taking this step. Kabra was baptised amid the wailings and 
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cursings of his wife, mother and other relatives. 

On December 1 the Suckau family left their Champa home to 
establish their new home in Korba. 

The building of the bungalow was begun on December 8. 

On December 19 Kabra’s and the missionaries’ prayers were 
answered in that Manmatti, his wife, was willing to forsake al and 


follow Jesus. On the same day the Korba church was organized 
with 16 members. 


CHAMPA 
Bamnidi outstation was built this year. 


In November 15 acres of land were purchased for new quarters 
for wcmen lepers. 





Building a brick kiln. 


JANJGIR 


In January Baloda outstation was opened 12 miles to the 
northwest. The village of Baloda contains about 1,500 inhabitants 
and is a stronghod of Hinduism. 

In April Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner, with their adopted 
daughter Nellie Asna, proceeded on furlough. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Cobble of the Salvation Army assumed their responsibilities. 
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KORBA . 

On May 21 Muria, a priest of the Gond caste, was baptised. 
He had received treatment by Rev. Suckau in Champa for gangrene 
in his right foot, and had several cf his toes amputated. As a priest 
he had tried many forms of worship, charms and vows, all of which 
proved useless. On acccunt of his baptism, his wife left him. 

Though the bungalow was nct yet finished, the Suckau family 
were able to move into it on July 7. 

On October 1, Sanjhu and Ramkuar, he’pers at the station, 
were baptised. They had resisted the call of Christ for many years. 
Sanjhu’s brother, Chandu, of Champa, was the first convert from 
Hinduism in our mission. 


BASNA 
Operating from Birra Station, Rev. and Mrs. E.. B. Steiner 


.fand a party of evangelists. made the first systematic tour of 
~the district lying south of the Beliagarh hills, during Feb- 


ruary They went as far south as Kursipahar, conducted a 
meeting and showed lantern pictures in Basna schoolhouse, and 
finally while attempting to bring their two weeks’ work to a close 
in the bazaar village of Pirda, they met Gopal, He had become 
a Christian 18 years previously. He insisted that there were seven 
families in Sukhri who wanted to receive Christian baptism. A 
trip to this village, the home of Gopal, verified his statements. The 
first evange ist to be stationed in that territory was Isa Das who 
was sent to Sukhri village as soon as arrangements could be made. 


CHAMPA 
Ten new wards for female lepers were finished during the 
year. 


JANJGIR 

Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Steiner were stationed in Janjgir in April 
to assume the wcrk of Mr. and Mrs. Cobble after they left the 
station. . 

In May Miss A. P. Braun went on furlough to America. 
During June Turri, a point 13 miles southeast, was opened as 
the fourth evangelistic outstation and the worker Dayadan and 
family placed in charge. 

In August a heart searching revival was conducted by Rev. 
P. A. Penner. Many confessions were heard and ten baptisms 
followed. 

Miss Martha Burkhalter arrived from America in December and 
for several years was the only single lady missionary on our field. 
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BIRRA 


Rev. and Mrs. P. J. Wiens and family returned from America 
and were restationed at Birra Station. 

Another district school was opened in the village Barelli. The 
villagers furnished the schoolhouse, and the mission furnished the 
teachers. 

Throughout the year much work was done in the southern 
fie'd about the vi lages of Sukhri and Jhagrandi especially. 


KORBA 
Three converts were baptised during the year. 


BASNA 


The ingathering of the spiritual harvest of this area began 
this year. Operating from Birra Station during the month of 
May, the brethren Wiens and Steiner went down 40 miles south 
to Sukhri and baptised 29 persons, the first fruits of this district. 
Many more pecple of the same caste in other villages began to 
ask for instruction and baptism which culminated in the great in- 
gathering of the next few years. 


CHAMPA 


At the outstation Bamnidi during August, a man and his wife 
and one daughter were baptised in the presence of many ncen-Chris- 
tians. 

The first annual harvest festival of the mission was held on 
December 27. The collection and auction sales amounted to 
Rs. 62/6/9. 


JANJGIR 

The A. C. Funk Memorial Girls’ Schocl was raised to the 
Middle Vernacular Standard. This is equivalent to the work of 
the grammar schools of America. 

Rev. E. B. Steiner was ordained as elder. 

Miss Martha Burkhalter, after 9 months of study of the Hindi 
language, tock charge of the Funk Memorial School. 


BIRRA 


The orphaf boys from Janjgir were transferred to Birra Station 
and the boys’ orphanage definitely established here. With the 
coming of the children of the converts fram the Deori and Phuljhar 
Zemindaries, the boys’ school at Birra began to become the cen- 
tralized boarding school for boys of the who’e mission. Elementary 
industrial work became part of the curriculum. 
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A reallotment of the territory to be worked by each station 
transferred the school at Manekona village from Janjgir to Birra. 


KORBA 

The days cf the Apostles were reenacted. ‘Priests became 
obedient unto the faith.” Four converts were baptised during the 
year, among them another priest named Rajaram. He is now work- 
ing as an evangelist. 


BASNA 


A few more baptisms occurred this year. Rev. P. J. Wiens 
began systematically to open up outstations and to man the field 
with native workers. During the hot season of 1918, amidst the 
opposition of high caste people, the church and evangelists’ house 
was built in Sukhri. The money for this was supplied by the 
Brudertal Church of Hillsboro, Kansas. Five other outstations 
were started by funds which that church had sent. 


JANJGIR 

In June eleven persons were baptised on their confession of 
faith and received into the church. 

Rey. and Mrs. Noah L. Burkhalter arrived in September from 
America. 


BIRRA 


During 1919 and 1920 the Boys’ Boarding Home was built. 
This consisted of a plant of four bui dings; one of two rooms to 
serve as living and sleeping quarters, one a large five-roomed ad- 
ministration building; also a three-roomed caretakers’ home and 
finally a two-ward isolation hospital. The whole was surrounded 
with a brick wal’. 

A great deal of time and attention was given the southern field. 


KORBA 


The building of the Korba church was begun on September 
19, 

During the year 27 converts were baptised. Among them was 
Phatkin, Muria’s wife. Soon after baptism she came and wanted 
to be remarried according to Christian rites, because they had often 
quarreled and she knew this was un-Christian. We had this cere- 
mony, and it proved a great blessing to this couple. 

Two other interesting converts of this year were Sukalu and 
Dukalu. Sukalu’s blind unc’e had given him up to the mission to 
prevent his going off with a sadhu. This sadhu came several times 
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to entice him away from the mission but he was determined to 
become a Christian. He is now emplcyed at Janjgir and is doing 
well. Dukalu, also baptised this year, is now one of Korba’s promis- 
ing evangelists. He loves his Lcrd and is ever thankful that He 
brought him out of the darkness of Hinduism into His marvelcus 
light. 


BASNA 


During a tour made by Rev. and Mrs. Wiens 108 received 
baptism. -From now cn an extended yeary tour of about four 


Rev. J. W. Kliewer with Mr. 
J. P. Habegger 


weeks became a regular feature of the work through Phuljhar and 
Deovri Zemindaries. 


CHAMPA 


Rev. Noah L. Burkhalter tock sick with enteric fever and 
after one month’s severe illness passed away in the Champa bunga- 
low to his heavenly reward. He was buried in the Champa ceme- 
tery. A number of Hindu friends attended the funeral. Rev. T. H. 
Twente preached the funeral sermon in English on the twenty- 
third Psalsm, and Rev. P. A. Penner in Hindi cn Isa. 40. 


On December 12 Rev. J. W. Kiewer, president of the mission 
board, landed in Calcutta. He came on a tour of inspection. Mr. 
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J ZEA habpeeger of Berne, Indiana, accompanied him. Frcem Champa 
they began a systematic tour of inspection of the entire mission 
field and adjacent points of interest. 


JANJGIR 


Upon the coming of Noah Lawrence Burkhalter with his 
mother from Landour hill station, a number of prcminent govern- 
ment officials came to pay their respects and showed their reverence 
by presenting gifts in memory of their friendship with the little 
bcy’s father at whose untimely death they had shown heartfe't 
sympathy. 

In June Miss Grace Lall arrived from Allahabad to become 
the first Indian head mistress of the girls’ school. 

With the Steiners transferred to Korba, upon the death of her 
brother, Miss Martha R. Burkhalter was left in soe charge of 
the entire work of the station until Mrs. Adah Burkhalter returned 
frcm Landour. 

Garib Bhae was baptised by Rev. P. A. Penner in August. 


On December 1 Rev. and Mrs. Samuel T. Moyer, having ar- 
rived from America, were temporarily stationed at Janjgir. — 


BIRRA 


During the year the church at the station was built and nearly 
completed. In connection with the dedication at the end cf the 
year, a series of meetings were conducted by Rev. Friesen oi 
Dhamtari as main speaker. The mission inspector was present 
fcr these events. 


KORBA 


A potter and his wife were baptised on January 5. Rev. and 
Mrs. Noah Burkhalter were at Korba at the time, and Rev. Burk- 
halter assisted Rev. Suckau in the baptisma! services. 


On February 28 the Korba church was dedicated. A little 
over five months were required to build it. The Korba Christian 
ccmmunity, including the missionaries, have been very thankful 
for this place of worship made possible by gifts and prayers of 
friends at home. 

Immediately before leaving for furlough, Rev. C. H. Suckau 
baptised 26 converts on March 21. The majcrity were from Sarguja 
a native state 40 miles ncrth of Korba. They had left Sarguja 
on account of famine conditions there. Before returning to their 
home a number had learned to read their Bibles. The hope and 
prayer of the missionaries has been that through them the Gospel 
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may spread to this state which is still closed to missionary en- 
deavor. 


On March 25 the Suckau’s left Korba for America to go on 
furlcugh, God having most wonderfully blessed them during this 
first term in India. 


A serious flood occurred on August 7 which damaged much per- 
sona! and mission property. The water rose to 21 inches in the 
bungalow. In the excitement most of the Christians, thinking 
their lives in danger, climbed to the porch roof and spent most of 
the night there. 


BASNA 


The Missionary Conference held at Birra Station passed Reso- 
lution 7 on December 28 as follows: “In view of the fact that there 
are now over 200 converts, recently won in the southern part cf our 
field, without adequate leadership, and with 250 more waiting for 
baptism, be it resolved, that this Conference urgent’y request the 
Mission Board to open a new station in that p'ace in the future.” 


CHAMPA 


In the evening of April 7, our inspector, Rev. J. W. Kliewer, 
and his traveling companion Mr. J. P. Habegger, left homeward 
bound for America We were exceedingly grateful to the home 
churches that they sent an inspector out at this time. We are 
sure that his visit was and will be of immense value to the foreign 
work. . 

On June 8 two nurses, Miss Loretta Lehman and Clara Kuehny, 
arrived in Champa. They had a most unpleasant voyage. They 
were the first single nurses to arrive on our field and their coming 
was a great help to the work. 

At the semi-annual conference of missionaries -held ‘in*Novem- 


‘ber, the resignation of Rev. P. A. Penner as superintendent of the 


mission was accepted. A new organization was effected by which 
an executive committee was to have control of the field. 

One hundred and ten lepers were candidates for baptism in 
December. 

On December 28, Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner and Rev. and 
Mrs. C. H. Suckau returned from furlough, and Rev. and Mrs. 
John Thiessen and Rev and Mrs. F. J. Isaac came out as new re- 
cruits. It was a time of great rejoicing. 

On December 31 Rev. and Mrs. P. A. Penner and daughter 
Mariam and Mrs. Burkha'ter and son Lawrence left Calcutta for 
furlough in America. 
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Rey. and Mrs. E. B. Steiner were transferred from Korba 
to Champa to take charge of the station. 


JANJGIR 


During July and August cholera epidemic raged around about 
the mission ccmpound during which time hundreds died. Four 
boarding girls and the head carpenter Phirtu fell prey to the scourge 
within one week. Many others lay sick in the Boarding School 
and other places. Two nurses newly arrived from the home land 
rendered heroic service. 


During December Miss C. L. Kuehny was transferred from 
Champa to Janjgir to take charge of medical work. 


KORBA 
E:ghteen converts were baptised during the year. 


Another flood occurred on July 29. This time hardly any 
damage was done as the water did not enter the bungalow. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Suckau were restationed in Korba upon 
tkeir return from America on December 238. 


-BASNA 


During January a tour of inspection and evangelism was made 
by a party consisting of Rev. J. W. Kliewer, Mr. J. P. Habegger, 
Rey. and Mrs. P. A. Penner, Rev. S. T. Mcyer and Mr. Ferdinand 
Wiens. The party was conducted by Rev. P. J. Wiens, foilowing 
the route from Manakonj through Maraji and Arjuni to Sukhri, 
to Jhagrandi, thrcugh Baitari, Bomni and  Beliagarh to Birra 
Station. During this tour on Tuesday, January 25, 96 were baptised 
at Jhagrandi. 

Resolution No. 9 passed at Champa Conference on Ncvember 
7 read as follows: “Resolved, that Bro. and Sister S. T. Moyer 
remain at Janjgir for the present with the view that they ultimately 
open up the new station in the Sukhri field.” 

From November 20 to 31 Revs. P. J. Wiens and S. T- Moyer 
made an inspection tcur of 300 miles on bicycle through Phuljhar 
and Deori Zemindaries for the purpose of locating roads and get- 
ting the lay of the land. 


CHAMPA 


A fine series of evangelistic meetings were ccnducted by Mr. 
Dube of the M. E. Mission at Nagpur in connection with the 


yearly Bible course for workers of the entire mission. 
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JANJGIR 

On January 1 Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Penner were restationed 
at Janjgir. 

During the rains the plot of land which the mission represen- 
tatives from America had helped to pick out at the Baloda out- 
station was secured, bricks were purchased, and in 1924 the building 
erected. The larger amount of the funds came from a Los Angeles 
widow who earned her living by taking in washings. 


BIRRA 

A medical dispensary with two rooms for in-patients was 
erected during the year. This dispensary provided accommo- 
dations for a growing medical work and thousands through this 
heard the gospel yearly who otherwise would not have _ been 
reached. 


KORBA 


Capt. W. J. Considine, coal prospector from Messrs. Dunlop & 
Co., London, surveyed one of the biggest outcrops of coal in 
India, just across the river from Korba. This outcrop was found 
to be over 100 feet in thickness. .The supposition that coal under- 
lies the entire mission station was verified. 


Eighteen converts were baptised during the year. Among these 
was Lila, the daughter of Muria, a former Hindu priest. 


BASNA 


During a four weeks’ tour away from Birra Station, 47 
converts were baptised in Decri and Phuljhar Zemindaries. The 
brethren Wiens and Mcyer constituted the missionary party. At 
Baitari a then unknown youth by name Pateram received baptism. 
This youth went to his home village where he was the cnly Christian. 
During the five years following he brought 17 of his relatives 
to the feet of his Master. 


The first determined effort to buy land for the fifth station 
was launched on a tour from November 20 to December 5. The 
building committe, consisting of the brethren P. W. Penner, Wiens 
and Moyer, with Rev. J. Thiessen established camp at Basna village. 
A survey of the whole territory was made. On December 5 a 
petition was filed with the Prime Minister of Phuljhar Zemindary 
for a suitable plot of land. These plans then initiated were blocked. 
He was determined that the plot should be at Basna Vil’age, and 
was very reluctant to hear requests for other plots until things 
came to an “impasse.” 
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1923 CHAMPA 





On New Year’s Day 72 persons were baptised at the Leper 
Home. 

During November Rev. and Mrs. D. M. Hofer cf Chicago 
visited the mission. 


Pateram soon after baptism. 


JANJGIR 


During the spring two new wells were started to solve the 
problem of water scarcity. One of these was dug close to the 
Girls’ Boarding Home and the other near the homes of Indian 
coworkers. The former was finished in 1925 and the latter in 
1926. Both have proved a success, 

With the opening of the new schoo! year in July, girls of our 
own mission could be employed for the first time. Hitherto it had 
been necessary to find teachers for cur girls’ school from other mis- 
sions. This marked a milestone in progress and was a time of 
genuine rejoicing. 

On December 1 Rev. Paul A. Wenger cf Idaho arrived and 
took up study of Hindi language. 


BIRRA 
The steady growth of the Boys’ Middle School necessitated the 
building of another building of four class rcoms. 
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KORBA 
A third flood occurred at Korba on August 18. No sericus dam- 
age was done. No floods have cccurred since this one. 


Ten converts were baptised during the year. 


BASNA 

“The first through run by automobile frcm the stations to 
the north was made on January 24, when Rev. and Mrs. P. W. 
Penner and Rev. and Mrs. Moyer came to Basna from Champa 
and the Wiens famiy came from Birra Staticn. The auto mileage 
from’ Champa Station to Basna village was 105 mi'es. 





“In journeyings oft ’—by motor car across the Mahadnadih at Chandrapur. 
The Wiens and Rev. Wenger. 


On sthe siurst) Sunday 10 Nobeuy ce Kev;-- Wiens. bapt.sed 28 
converts in Temri. 


Beginning with October 1, the work of Basna Station »was 
organized separately from that of Birra, and Rev. ard Mrs. Moyer 
assumed responsibility for the work in Phuljhar and  Deori 
Zemindaries. 


With the drying off of the roads in Ncvember, the brethren 
Wiens and Moyer made a trip by bicycle to Saraipali, the capital 
city of Phuljhar. The Prime Minister consented to the mission 
obtaining land. 

About December 12 Rev. and Mrs. Moyer established their 
camp near Nursinghpur and shortly after were pelted by hostile 
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villagers at night in the hcpe that the missionaries would be 
driven out of those parts. 


CHAMPA 


During the first days of the year the Indian brethren’ in 
conference decided to establish Home Mission work in Matin 
Zemindary in behalf of all the Indian Churches of our field. Matin 
is an unoccupied portion of our field to the north of Korba. 


Rey. and Mrs. P. A. Penner returned from  furlcugh and 
arrived in Champa on January 6 where they again took up their 
work. They with Miss Loretta Lehman and the Isaacs made up the 
corps of workers. 

Rev. and Mrs. Steiner and family left fcr America on Febru- 
PAC ead 

Miss Caroline Banwar, who had been sent to the Medical 
College by the mission, finished her course and began working at 
her profession in the Champa dispensary. 

During February the first leprous girl to be declared symptom 
free was taken out of the Leper Home and placed into the un- 
tainted girls’ home. 


JANJGIR 


Miss Martha R. Burkhalter left on April 10 for furlough 
in America. Miss Clara Kuehny tock her place in the Gir's’ 
School and Boarding Home. 

During September and October a heavy cloud hung over 
the station for seven weeks while Rev. P. W. Penner suffered 
from typhoid and other serious complications. The healing hand 
of the Lord through the efficient services of the nursing sisters, 
Miss Lehman and Mrs. P. A. Penner, and of Dr. J. F. Crozier of the 
Disciples of Christ Mission, Bilaspur, with the continucus prayers 
of the missionary body and the Indian Christian Community 
restored Bro. Penner to our midst. For the time being Rev. P. A. 
Penner assumed the work of Sec.-Treas. 


KORBA 


A needed teachers’ home was added to the school equipment 
during the year. 


The Korba missionaries were guests at the wedding of the 
daughter of the Rani-Sahib, the native queen and ruler of Kcrba 
Zemindary. The bride was only ten years old, while the groom 
was twenty-two. The second ceremony was performed in April 
cf 1926 and since then the bride has been living with her husband. 
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Mrs. Mary Y. Burkhard arrived in Korba on December 6. 
Fourteen converts were baptised during the year. 


BASNA 


Rev. and Mrs. John Thiessen were assigned to work in this 
field. Rev. Thiessen began a thorough tcur and canvass and 
visited every one of the 45 villages in which 400 Christians were 
living, and entered most of their homes. He baptised candidates in 
Temri, Jharband and other villages. 


The land deal was finally completed and the deed registered 
in Raipur cn April 17 by the brethren P. W. and P. A. Penner. 





“In journeyings oft”—by buffalo cart, north from Basna Station. 


The pot consisted of land from the forest tract belonging to the 
Phuljhar Zemindar and is located 5% miies north of Basna 
village. Before the rains broke, this was given a preliminary 
clearing, one mud house erected by contract and a brick house 
started. 


In carrying out these cperations, the first camp was established 
on the new station property on April 22. Church and Sunday 
School were carried on in a rudimentary way urder a Mauhua 
tree on the west side cf the road. The Sunday School had only 
two classes, one for men and one for women and girs, taught 
by Rev. and Mrs. Moyer. Due to the fact that they had no 
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other quarters than a tent, near the end of May they returned 
north for. the rainy season. 

A late rainy season fixed the return of the missicnaries for: 
November 28, the Moyers covering 33 miles in five days ’ through 
mud and water. The Thiessens with their children followed in a 
few days.and began work amcng the professing Christians of the 
district. hie ee 

On November 30 the first Sunday services were held on the 
new station. The col’ect:on for the: day amounted to 13 annas 
and 1 pice, equivalent of 27 cents. On December 25 the first 
Christmas was celebrated and 20 candidates were received into 
fellowship cf Christ. 


CHAMPA 


A new home for the untainted gir’s had been begun last Nov- 
ember end was completed.in May. Gifts of $1000 each by two 
friends in America made this hcme possible. 


During February the brethren Ressler and Albrecht, who 
had visited the American Mennonite Mission, also paid a visit to our 
Mission. rae 

The first Christians, a man and wife, were baptised at the 
outstation Bhctia in July. The first convert of the outstation school 
of Beladula was baptised in Champa. 

The first medical missionaries sent out by the Mission Dome 
to our field. Drs. H. R. and Ella G.« Bauman, arrived in Champa 
on Ncvember 7. 

The land deal for the Medical Station was closed on October 
26. On November 19 the missionaries and some cf the Indian 
Christians went to the plot and in a prayer meeting consecrated 
it to the Lord’s wcrk. The day following building operations 
were begun. 

Rev: P. A. Penner was awarded the Kaiser-I-Hind si'ver 
medal by the Viceroy of India as a token of appreciation cf His 
Majesty King George V of England fcr noteworthy service rendered 
in connection with the Lepers of India. 


JANJGIR 

After much prayer for several years, the way was finally cpened 
to erect a much needed new church building. Half an acre of land 
just across the road from the mission compound was fina ly secured 
for Rs. 250 ($85) -and paid for by the Janjgir Church. On Sep- 
tember 16 about sunset, the ground dedication and breaking of 
soil for the foundation took place on the spot where the pulpit was 
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to be. Immediately after the services the brethre1. of the church 
parceled out the digging of the foundation. During the next dey 
and a half, all the foundation, 1,500 cu. ft., was dug gratis by t'.e 
members, 

In the latter days of November the annual Indian Workers 
Bible Course was held at Janjgir. In connection with these, three 
days’ evangelistic meetings were conducted by the e!oquent and 
devoted Desh Pandi of Poona. 


The missionary body was happy to welcome back to India 
Miss Martha R. Burkhalter and Mrs. Adah Burkhalter. 


BIRRA 


This year saw the completion of the telephone line trcm Birra 
Mission Station to Champa Mission Station, a line of 25 miles. 
Mr. C. F. Classen of Newtcn, Kansas, with his gift of $750, made 
this great convenience possible. This has proved a wonderfu! help 
and time and expense saver both to the mission and the missionar-:es. 

Rev. and Mrs. Wiens with their chi'dren left for furlcugh in 
America in March. The Thiessen’s discontinued their work in 
the Basna Station area and assumed charge of the work at Birra 
immediately before the Wienses left. 

The first Normal Institute for teachers cf the entire mission 
was conducted by Rey. Thiessen in Champa in June 

On June 2! ten boys were baptised. Again on Sunday, Dec- 
ember 27, 23 more candidates were received into Christian fellow- 
ship through baptism. 

Miss Martha R. Burkhalter, who had returned from furlough, 
was added to the staff of workers of this stat-on. 


KORBA 

On March 25 Rev. Suckau, when on a preaching tour, dis- 
covered the Rajgamar coal cutcrop which had not been plotted 
or designated on any geclcgical map. The coal is of first class 
qua ‘ity and is of a higher grade than any hithertc worked in this 
part of Ind.a. 

Ten children of Christian families were baptised during the 
year. 


BASNA 


The year saw operations in full swing for putting up necessary 
buildings. One home where white folks could stay the year arcund 
was completed. The first bungalow was gotten ready for roof. 
The staticn force of Indian coworkers were called, housed, and 
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organized for service. The missionary force was enlarged. 

In the district, Sunday Schools were flourishing in Sukhri, 
Baitari, Gerabhatta and Jagdispur which used both Hindi and 
Ooriya quarterlies. In June 70 boys and girls from out the villages 
were sent north to the Central Boarding Schools at Birra and 
Janjgir Stations. 

Rey. and Mrs. Moyer left for Darjeeling on September 15 for 
a brief respite and returned to Janjgir for the Bible courses. On. 
December 10 the missionary party, including two additional workers, 
Mrs. Burkhard and Rev. P. A. Wenger, returned. On Christmas 
Day the usual celebration incuded the first communion and the 
first infant consecration services for the new station. Eleven con- 
verts were baptised at this time. 


CHAMPA 


Rev. and Mrs. Goering, missionaries cf the General Conference 
Mission in China, paid us a very pleasant and profitable visit on 
their way home from China. They arrived in Champa cn February 
22 

At the Medical Station one bungalow, two smaller buildings, 
and the well were competed this year. The bungalow was dedicated 
on October 28. Miss Lehman and the Drs. Bauman occupied the 
bungalow for the time being. The medical dispensary was moved 
frcm the main compound to the new location on the Medical 
Station Compound in July. Miss Lehman was placed in charge 
of all medical work until her furlough and whi'e the doctors were 
studying the language. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of establishing the work of the 
mission was held at Champa, beginning December 2 and continuing 
to the 5th. Details appear in a separate chapter of this book. 


JANJGIR 

Much time and attention was required for the building cf the 
church. The dedication took place on November 28. For this oc- 
casion all missionaries, except two, and many of the Indian Chris- 
tians from al the stations were present and shared the joyous 
festivities. 


BIRRA 

On March 3 all missionaries gathered fcr the first missionary 
wedding cn our field. Mrs. Adah Burkhalter became the bride 
of Rev. Wenger. After the wedding the regular semi-annual mis- 
sionary conference was held at this station. Mrs. Wenger was 
transferred to Basna. 
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On November 1 Amrit was baptised. She was the first convert 
from Tal Deori. After she stepped forward for Christ, others ex- 


pressed the same desire. During the year a tctal of 12 were 
baptised. 


KORBA 


The Mahant (chief priest) of the Kabir Panthi caste who resid- 
ed at Kudurmal, a village six miles south of Korba, ca‘led for 





Mrs: Burkhard with her children, Esther, Samuel, and Anna. 


medical aid. He recovered, and so allowed Rev. Suckau to have 
preaching services in his home since then. 


Rev. and Mrs. Duerksen arrived at Korba on December 6 
and received a hearty welcome frcm all. 
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Nine persons were baptised during the year. Amcng them 
was Tara Bai a Brahmin convert. She was threatened with per- 
secution by the Brahmins of Korba. When these threats had no 
effect, they tried to take her away secretly but failed. They formed 
a mob to remove her by force, but failed to get a leader. After 
she was baptised, the agitat:on calmed down. 


BASNA 

By July 3 the work on the big bungalow had progressed so far 
that the Moyers were able to move into one end while the other 
portion was nearing completion. 

In July Mrs. Burkhard took first steps toward establishing a 


- Boarding School for the needy children of the area. 


Miss Burkhalter from Birra with Rev. and Mrs. Moyer spent 
7 days traveling by oxcart 40 miles between Birra and Basna 
Staticns during a cloud burst between September 15 and 21. Five 
weeks of rich blessings fo lowed as preachers and teachers and 
missionaries from the two stations gathered for the daily study 
of the Bible. 

The usual Christmas festivi‘ies were varied this year in that 
missionaries and local Indian Christians dispersed in four directions, 
in four groups and carried Christmas cheer and the story of Jesus 
to as m2ny_ centers of Christians in the district. 


CHAMPA 

Another Medical Station building was ccmpleted in March, 
this one being a ward fcr in-patients. 

Miss Loretta Lehman left Champa for furlough in. America 
on March 21. 

Summarizing the church membership of the Champa con- 
gregation we find that to date there have been baptised a tctal 
of 119 persons since the beginning. In addition 63 have beer added 
by letter. From this tota’ of 182 must be subtracted 58 because 
of death, remcval and excommunication, making a net total of 
124 members. 

Similarly for the Leper Home there have been bap‘ised a total 
of 812. Death and other removals caused a loss of 540, leaving the 
present membership at 272. Due to the fact that all these suffer 
from disease, the number of deaths is relatively much greater. 


JANJGIR 

During the latter part of June, because of Miss Kuehny’s trans- 
fer to Basna, Miss Burkhalter assumed full responsiblity of both 
the Girls’ Schocl and Girls’ Bcarding Home. 
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Summarizing the years for Janjgir we find the most pro- 
ductive years for the growth of the church to have been 1914, 1919, 
1922, 1923. In August, 1927, the church membership was 117 bap- 
tised, with Christians living in seven different villages. At the 
same time there were seven Sunday Schools in operation with the 
main one on the station composed of 15 classes. 

From the Girls’ Orphanage with 14 boarders in 1913 the insti- 
tution has grown to be the A. C. Funk Memorial School with 98 
bcarding students. 


BIRRA 


At the beginning’of the year, Miss Burkhalter established her 
camp at Taldecri and for one month had preaching services daily. 





Bungalow at Basna Mission Station. 


People came in crowds to listen and the whole village was stirred. 
At the close of the period a number received baptism.. 


In April the Dhansir outstation was opened midway between 
Birra and Basna Mission Stations. 

During June, Rev. Thiessen conducted the third teachers’ con- 
ference at the station. Thirty-eight teachers from the different 
stations gathered together to study the special problems of school 
life. 

Summarizing the church membership at the end of 1927 of 
the station we find that to date there have been 589 people baptised 
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and 55 received into membership from other churches. Of this 
total number of 644, deductions must be made for 67 who either 
joined other churches, died, or were excommunicated; besides 464 
who were transferred to Basna when that station was opened. This 
leaves Birra church with a membership of 113. 

Besides over 100 children from Christian homes this station 
has nearly 400 children from non-Christian homes who are daily 
under the influence of the Gospel in the mission village schools. 


KORBA 

Summarizing the church membership of the Korba congregation 
we find that to date there have been baptised a total of 145 persons 
since the beginning, and 41 have been added by letter. From this 
total of 186 must be subtracted 72 because of death, removal and 
excommunication, making a net total of 114 members at the present 


time. 
BASNA 

The Basna Mission Station was formally dedicated on February 
12; 

Rev. Wenger received ordination as elder on Sunday, February 
iy 


Rev. and Mrs. Moyer left Basna for America on March 14. 


CONCLUDING NOTE: Needless to say, it has been impossible to jot 
down full details of the yearly round of events at each station. Only the 
most striking events from the viewpoint of the American reader are 
included. One point needs emphasis; that any one point noted with 
reference to any one station can in most instances be duplicated on any 
other station. The fcllowing calendar rcughly gives the yearly round of 
events. The dates given are approximate and vary slightly from year 


to year: 
Yearly Calendar Followed Throughout the Mission 
COLEDISEASON 
January-March ................ Ca ee OR pale oes aint Were ol 2 Touring season 
February 21 to 28 Chhattisgarh Interdenominational Christian Mela or 
Convention. 


March 15 to 20.... Missionary children leave for school in Pamala Mts. 


HOT SEASON 
Eastet; 2. ee a ee Week or ten days’ special evangelistic effort 
Aipribi25 2 too: vit ee ae ae ees Village and Boarding Schools close 
May. ito June 305 ieee ee Usual time for hill leave for missionaries 
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June 1 to 10 Pheeea iON ere wenn gre Hee ten! i 3 Teachers Institute 
| ERY ORSS Seo RR acl ree Pintente tes Ue ea Village and Boarding Schools open 


RAINY SEASON 
40 to 60 inches rain in, €.-P. 


July to October Bible Study Courses at each station from 5 to 8 wks., 6 to 
10 hrs daily. 

August Interdenominational Missionary Conferences and Councils at Jub- 
bulpore and Saugor. 


WM er es MELA Sey Ge Rin fot ys es IS Seas eae ne Rainy season 
COOL SEASON 

Newempet sata “Mecem pers | OG sg ie eae Cee sels. chcacmacce Touring season 

December 10 to 15 G. C. M. M. Missionary and Indian Church Conferences 

TP CCEIN DOR tL Oreo oe ee ke Missionary children return from school 


Diee einer LUMO WAMUAry ad eet eee eG ne ae Be Christmas festivities 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A SUMMARY OF THE WORK 


(All statistics are for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1926.) 


Date of Registering of Land Deeds for Mission Stations 


Champa, @Octobern=20). 1901 
Janjgir, December, 1901 


Birra, November, 1910 

Korba, January, LOTS 

Basna, April 17 1924 

Arrival of Missionaries in India 

Rew cPA At Penneten wena ae December 9, 1900 
Mrs. Elizabeth. Penner 22222 December 9, 1900 
Rev = eas KT Oekcn meee December 9, 1900 
Mirsetlcn be rocker py es December 9, 1900 
Reve Pes Sav iene. cee eae ee August 16, 1906 
NirSaul es | geVMet Ss eats cen ne Relate August 16, 1906 
Nisse Aginieme i itikse 226 et ere December 23, 1906 
ReVrEP aa Reheat jee oe November 18, 1908 
Mts PS Wier en ner: 2 eke oes November 18, 1908 
Miss vA atlaye.bratin a eee co November 18, 1908 
Mass Martha sRe-Penners... November 6, 1909 
REVAL Ree S Uskaiiesee nose ees ae November 6, 1909 
Mrs Gye Sucks seen es November 6, 1909 
Reve: BE. Biiotémery cate ee November 20, 1913 
MrssaheS Bes teiiser ep oon November 20, 1913 
Miss Martha R. Burkhalter December 17, 1917 
Rev Noah ie Durkhnalters =x September 19, 1919 
Mrsedah (Gag engersa = aes September 19, 1919 
Revicamaue keane) On et pee eee November 25, 1920 
Mtssssamuels be Moy cia November 25, 1920 
Misselorettasizelian eeaa eee June 6, 1921 
Miss;Clara bi Kuéliny Gees June 61921 
Revinicnung hiessen sees December 28, 1921 
Mirs.. Johritelniesseiice nent ee Décembers 287.1921 
INGVin 1, etl Sa aCe ee aes Pt Deccntpersco. bo 
Mrsughrlaitsh aces een see. bee Decemberc23 41071 
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Revo Paula Wencer 2 f2 December 1, 1923 
Mis evar vs oiitkhard.. soe November 1924 
Dretarvey “Keubaumatr 544.05 November' 3771925 
ow fa GoyBaninanies re aes November 3, 1925 
Reve ols he ilerksen 9 et November 15, 1926 
Wits eee MOTT CE San) mage vee ses November 15, 1926 
IMSS a SUStistan mo CHinidi=, eso November 23, 1927 
ire blerpettie ta Desvet = a November 23, 1927 
IMirstit ive mDesten tema. As os November 23, 1927 
Re Weary stone ttre geri Te November 13, 1928 
Mrsheeaminew wtih cae bo November 13, 1928 
Birthdays of Children of Missionaries. 
NMearianeriiidagh Ciera bet at April 4, 1901 
ieindasViolay bP enner:s.- 22. 6-2 ee November 6, 1904 
Perdinand a|te\Waiens tie mer as cer March 7, 1907 
Rairig Oe VV CLS eee, Brg te eo January 13, 1909 
ee Vera Lieodore SS uCKathe a sh sf 5 August 21, 1910 
Proves: Nitexa Viens. <4. os February. 12,1913 
Picea helen ouc kan 2a sc ee April 17, 1914 
Marthaelslizabeth: Wiens 282 Lebruaryrls, 1919 
Frieda HstherWietis; S22 February 13, 1919 
Noah Lawrence Burkha-ter ............ June 30, 1920 
ElerOidaet NtCSSan geereut oie oe: Pusust 20; 1922 
libfetovey Ce 8 Rey Ce a TD echo Ww ee alee dee ce ee fab. 1923 
Acthute Vhiessen oe Se December 7, 1923 
Fremnethy Gerd iitatioe se ecu wen April 6, 1926 
iP aba loueys Maalebun ic yek ug taken Serene ees October 14, 1926 
Pileagorthetty~ phiessen ia November 8, 1926 
Giacomini, balinate eee ws tue es, April —5, 1927 
Focepls Oligo uerksenai * sr Decemper 15.1027 


Willis Orrie Unruh 


The Field of Labor 
Total Square miles Over 4,000 
Population 500,000 
Number of villages 1,860 


The Indian Workers 


Peg lis tiG cin ets yo yeti cher erate ne ee 33 
vena eltS tl Cia OTOL eect eae ee eas 2f 
UE GG WLS Ve VGH IRE Oe ann Re ee Net eis rae ete ea Rist AO 
PCA thal Oke TT eee oe nent Sanka hese toe 12 
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Medical mer anid. womens.tce ai ee ee 7 
Institutionalaworkers@ 3 2 ee 6 
The Educational Work 
Numbére: of primary schoole =. ee eee |e 
Numberot-middle-schools 22 ee 2 
-Lotal enrollment: she se ee 845 

In schools of other missions, Bible, Normal, 

High? Collévet. eee eee ee Paps 

The Evangelistic Work 

Oreanizede@ burchesie 208 or) ane en eee 6 
Outsta tions: pear eee ee a 19 
Number of@Ghristiansa. so. 5 oe ee 1,154 
UnbaptisédeGhristian childrens. 2. FiaG | 
Unbaptised orphans oo5. 2) ee ee F2 
Lotal “Christian scout ya eee ee eee 1,957 
Numbertofssundayesenools teste eee eee 26 
Lotak SiS SenrGilm Cates ee ee es 1,676 
Number‘ ofsGr HAs octeticge teeta ee. ae 5 
Villaces touchedan evaneelism 2 = eee iG 
Number of meetings: conducted= 24. 6,576 
Nimbet> of -Zenana <visits+.— ae ee 3,986 
Bibles? or. Testaments» sold =a ee 51 
Bible-portions) sold eye es ee ee ns 994 
A rattes:s Old. e eh ie ee ie ere ne 1,216 
‘Tracts=distributed otherwise: 5 sige weer sees 1,405 
| The Medical Work 

Number ol-dispensartes- <2... eee ees 6 
Number-otspatients 38 2S ee ere 12,487 
Number of lepers in Home ......... poegiaie ian ates 424 
Untamted -childrensotslepers) ya. ee 1c es 51 

Other Institutional Work 

Number of -orphahagvessvacccesees a ee es ye 
Number-of-erphanse gett tee cotees Pe PN EES 
Numbér of widowspiecacens ci ee ee 21 


Indian Church Finances 


Church dues] Rs. 14387463 
5. 9. offerings #R's ve 9307 20 tek = eres eee ee 310 
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Specinino rehinegesse fils ener te ee 8 239 
LGB a PSNI Rp 8 Ua 2 ec A RN i $1029 
BUC MEDCE. \Onifistinsiee eat tte psi A 88 
Moneys Given in India for the Work 
PeOtAnE CHUEC a TiloteNy ir cto eke 5 cs a Pot $1029.00 
Potabpundaysschoolsmoneys 16053 aS 310.00 
bec ceca legarsiter ature Ne etn ee a 83.00 
Fees in schools and “grant-in-aid” _............ 327.00 
Re Uta en COGAR Pr cei tee eee So he Rd ae 371.00 
Total money rec’d from Indian sources ........ $2120.00 





The Interpretation of These Figures and High Points from 
_ Previous Chapters. 


If there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
what a wonderful rejoicing there must be over the 212 who 
found their Savior on the India Mission Field in the year 1926. 

Through the aid and interest of the home churches and at 
the hands of the workers in India, twelve thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty seven were visited with the ministry of medical 
missionary work in the name of Jesus Christ. What says the 
King to those on His right: “Come, ye blessed of my Father. 
Inherit the Kingdom. prepared for you from the foundations of 
the world.’ Why? “I was sick and ye visited me.” 

“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” In the last fiscal year there 
were a total of 1,674 enrolled in 26 different Sunday Schools. 


Have the glad tidings been preached? Has the accepted 
year of the Lord been proclaimed? In addition to what each 
missionary does in season and out of season, there are 60 evan- 
gelistic men and Bible women who devote all their time to this 
very work. Watch them as they go into the village streets, the 
central market places, the secluded homes, into the highways and 
byways, preaching, singing, praying, talking, giving glad tidings 
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day in and day out. The home churches are casting the bread 
upon the water. God’s word will not return void. It shall 
prosper whereto it is sent. 


Experience has proven and the Holy Scriptures tell us that 
the Word of God IS living, IS active, is POWERFUL. In the 
span of 12 months for 1926, there were sold 51 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and only six less than one thousand Gospels and Bib‘e 
portions. Think of the power, the living power which is being 
thus released in one year which will be active in the secluded 
homes week after week, month after month on through the years 
long after the visit of the missionary. 


“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing seed for sowing, shall doubtless come 
again with joy, bringing his sheaves with him.” Ps. 126:5,6. 
In a “Review of the Mission Activities of the General Conference” 
in 1915 by Rev. Gustav Harder, the total number of baptised 
Christians is given at 140. Just eleven years later, in 1926, the 
total number is 1,154. This is an increase of over 1000 or 815% 
in the 11 years, or an average yearly increase of 74% per year, 
year after year. In the last year there was a net increase of 214 
over the preceding year. The hard years of pioneering seed 
sowing brings forth a harvest of joy. 


If the time of seed sowing is thus beginning to give way to 
the time of harvest—what a wonderful harvest will be ripening 
in the coming years from the seed sowing of 6,576 meetings, 
12,487 medical patients, 3,986 zenana visits, 51 Bibles solds, 994 
Bible portions sold, 1,216 tracts sold, 1,415 tracts distributed 
free, 1,674 in Sunday Schools, 500 lepers in a Christian institu- 
tion, the orphans and widows. As sure as harvest follows the 
seed time, as sure as the leaven leavens the whole lump, as sure 
as the flowers follow the spring showers, so sure is this harvest 


coming. Isa 55:10,11. 


The harvest truly is great and the laborers are few. In the 
next twenty-five years we or others shall see such an ingather- 
ing as we have hardly dreamed. We are in the dawn of a new 
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era for India. Let us praise the Lord for the privilege of helping 
tu usher it in. 

If:American, European and Indian Christians would to a man 
pray the Lord of the harvest field to send workers for the ripe 
harvest, I really believe that in a short time we would have evan- 
gelists and funds and within five years our General Conference 
Mennonite Mission Church in India would number fifty thous- 
and and more. Can we overcome the hindrances? Yes, if we 
will. ) | 

“Tt is remarkable to see the change in appearance and expres- 
sion within the short space of a few months. We believe in the 
three S’s,—soup, soap, salvation. The leper gets these.” 

“We will imagine a procession of the lepers of India. They 
shall march before us, but with halting steps, some on crutches 
which they can hardly hold; others crawling along on hands and 
knees; others blind, led by those who can see. We will ask them 
to pass along at the rate of twelve a minute. On they come, 
ail types of people, from all parts of India, a sorrowing, suffer- 
ing, long, long line of the sick. We would sit and watch them 
pass from sunrise to sunset, twelve hours a day, and day after 
day we woud have to sit. How many days would it take for 
the procession to pass? About thirty days at twelve hours per 
day, and twelve lepers hobbling along every minute of the time! 
ries S What tragedy would there be, what pathos!” Oldrieve. 

‘During the past 25 years over two thousand lepers have 
passed through our institution. | 

Although the Gospel was preached in 1,156 different villages 
during the year, there were more villages which did not hear the 
- Gospel than those which did hear it. How shall they hear with- 
cut preachers? How shall they preach without being sent? 

Although the ingathering for the last year exceeded the 
total of the first fifteen years of seed sowing, nevertheless to 
date 99 4/5% of the total population is still without Christ. 
Only 1/5 of 1% have accepted Him. 

We are happy to think of the army of school children in 
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our mission schools—close to 1000 all told. Nevertheless, there are 
all of a quarter of a million children in our own mission bounds 
for whom NOTHING is being done. Which are more precious 
in the sight of our heavenly Father, this multitude of children 





In théir need and spiritual impoverishment, they are looking 
to the missionary: Shall we say them nay? 


without a chance, or the things uppermost in the lives of Chris- 
tians in America. “Where things are growing, one former is 
worth a thousand reformers.’—Horace Mann. 


If the heart of our heavenly Father is grieved over one that 
is gone astray, how does He feel over 994/5% of the 500,000 
still without Jesus Christ? If Jesus were here today, would he 
be listening quietly to His disciples say, “Send them away’? or 
would He be repeating what He said years ago “Give ye them.” 
But He is here. Can we hear His voice? 
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GLOSSARY 


anna—an Indian coin made of nickel, worth two cents U. S. A. 


bazaar—a weekly market, held only in principal towns and villages, con- 
ducted in the public square very similar to weekly street markets 
of Switzerland. 


bhajan—an Indian rhyme set to Indian melody- 

Chhattisgarh—a civil division of Central Provinces the size cf from half a 
dozen to ten counties of the U. S. A. It contains about 10,000,000 
population, four districts, and in it work six different missions in- 
cluding the G. C. M. M. 

gariwalla—a cart driver. 

G. C. M. M-—General Conference Mennonite Mission. 


grant-in-aid—a sum of money given by government to institutions when 
they-meet certain standards of efficiency. 


Kachari—the ccunty seat in which are located the courts of the county 
otherwise known as the tahsile. 


khansama—Indian man who assists in kitchen work. 
malguzar—village owner 

malvis—plural of malvi, a Mohammedan priest. 
masjid—Mohammedan place of prayer. 


mela—a yearly Hindu religious gathering, highly commercialized, usually 
held at some sacred spot along a river, of one week’s duration, at 
which from 5,000 to 30,000 gather daily. 


mooram—a gritty stony reddish soil so barren as to support only scant 
pasture, unfit for gardens, shrubbery, or trees. 


panchiyat—a committee usually of five, in the church, in caste, or in vil- 
lages and tcwns. 


pandit—a teacher, usually a Brahmin, often a religious teacher. 


para or parah—a suburb or section of a village or city in which a certain 
caste live more less separated: 


pice—equals one-fourth an anna. See below. A copper coin of India. 
rupee—a coin of India, made of silver, worth about thirty cents. It is 
divided into sixteen annas, each of which is worth four pice. 


Rs.—the abbreviation cf rupee. Rs. 4/ means four rupees. Rs. 6/8 means 
six rupees and eight annas. Rs. 8/12/6 means eight rupees, twelve 
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annas, and six pies. A pie is one-third of a pice. Twelve pies equal 
one anna. 

sadhu—a so-called hcly man of the Hindus. They are considered holy be- 
cause they purport to have left all desire for earthly things. Many 
of them are pure fakes. 


tanga—same as tonga, which is a two-wheeled vehicle, with springs, usually 
with canvas top, often drawn by oxen. 


tangawalla—a driver of a tanga. 


village owner—The man (or family) who holds a village in contract. 
This he receives from Zemindar if he lives in a zemindary, or from 
government if he lives in British territory. He then sublets all 
the farm land or as much as he does not farm himself to his tenants 
who hold it in rental. His authority is similar to that of mayor 
plus that of constable. 


zemindar—a large owner or contractor of farm lands and villages similar 
to a large land lord in the days of serfdom and chivalry. He lets 
out his villages in annual rental and receives revenue in addition 
from his forest, mineral and pasture resources. He may hold in con- 
tract from 10 to 1000 villages with all the farm, forest and pasture 
lands on which these are located. 


zemindary—the area controlled by a zemindar. 


zemindarin—the feminine form of zemindar. 


Table of Indian Money 


Si eepies?. |) .equal--1-/ pice 
4 = pice, = equab’=l=. anna 
16 annas equal’ 1 rupee’ 
1 pie is worth about 1/6 cent: 
1 pice is worth about 1/2 cent- 
1 anna is worth about 2 cents. 
3 rupees are worth about $1-00. 
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annas, and six pies. A pie is one-third of a pice. Twelve pies equal 
one anna. 

sadhu—a so-called hcly man of the Hindus. They are considered holy be- 
cause they purport to have left all desire for earthly things. Many 
of them are pure fakes. 


tanga—same as tonga, which is a two-wheeled vehicle, with springs, usually 
with canvas top, often drawn by oxen. 


tangawalla—a driver of a tanga. 


village owner—The man (or family) who holds a village in contract. 
This he receives from Zemindar if he lives in a zemindary, or from 
government if he lives in British territory. He then sublets all 
the farm land or as much as he does not farm himself to his tenants 
who hold it in rental. His authority is similar to that of mayor 
plus that of constable. 


zemindar—a large owner or contractor of farm lands and villages similar 
to a large land lord in the days of serfdom and chivalry. He lets 
out his villages in annual rental and receives revenue in addition 
from his forest, mineral and pasture resources. He may hold in con- 
tract from 10 to 1000 villages with all the farm, forest and pasture 
lands on which these are located. 


zemindary—tke area controlled by a zemindar. 


zemindarin—the feminine form of zemindar. 


Table of Indian Money 


322.pies: - 6qual--1) pice 
47> pice = eqiab* lye anny 

16 annas equal 1 rupee 
1 pie is worth about 1/6 cent- 
1 pice is worth about 1/2 cent- 
1 anna is worth about 2 cents. 
3 rupees are worth about $1-00. 
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